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THE CITY LIBRARIAN AND THE COUNTRY READER 


In the language of the platform of the progressive party ‘‘The develop- 
ment and prosperity of country life are as important to the people who live 
in the cities as they are to the farmers.’’ This sentence voices a principle 
that is absolutely sound politically and socially. It is likewise good libra- 
rianship. The identity of interests between the city and the country dis- 
tricts tributary to it is an identity that librarians can not ignore. The 
library which serves well the residents of the surrounding rural communi- 
ties is best serving the interests of the city itself. This was the theme to 
which the Wisconsin Library Association devoted much time at its recent 
meeting at Wausau. Of seventy-one Wisconsin libraries recently reporting 
to the commission, forty-four granted full privileges to country people with- 
out charge; twenty-four granted full privileges upon payment of a small 
fee; two reported that no privileges whatever had been extended; and one 
reported that no application for services from country residents was re- 
corded. The number of libraries which grant full privileges freely to those 
beyond municipal boundaries, is increasing—and should increase.. 
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Atventiains One of the library com- 
the library mission force recently at- 
in churches ¢.ndéd a church in Stan- 
ley where the minister announced 
that the mid-week meeting would be 
in charge of the missionary societies 
and that the topic would be Work 
in South America. He added that 
those interested would find set out on 
a separate shelf in the public library 
many books relating to South Amer- 
ica and to missionary work. It was 
evident also that similar announce- 
ments of books to be obtained from 
the library had been previously 
made. The transaction was a tribute 
to the wisdom of the librarian. She 
had not only performed her duty by 
thus serving the people who wished 
the books but she had invoked a most 
effective publicity agency since the 
announcement forced upon the con- 
sciousness of each member of the con- 
gregation that the city had a library, 
and that it had material in it which 
was of interest and value to the 
members of the congregation. It 
further advertised the willingness of 
the librarian to serve the public. 
Citizens, tax payers, and city offi- 
cials, hearing the announcement, 
could hardly fail to assume a friendly 
attitude toward the library which 
might well mean hearty support for 
the future. 


Our readers will find in 
this issue an announce- 
ment of the summer ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin library school 
for 1913. The purpose back of the 
establishment of the library school 
was a desire to render every librarian 
in the state a trained worker 


Summer 
session 
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equipped for her position. Unfor- 
tunately for the communities in 
which they are stationed, there are 
still a few librarians in the state who 
do not seem to realize that attend- 
ance upon the summer session would 
enable them to perform a much more 
satisfactory grade of library service. 
The six weeks will be six weeks of 
hard work but the surroundings in 
Madison are such that they will not 
be devoid of recreational privileges. 


Repeatedly the Wiscon- 
sin library commission 
has presented in various 
ways to the librarians of the state the 
desirability of encouraging dramatic 
reading. The mere acquaintance 
with dramatic literature which comes 
alike to those who read and those 
who listen justifies the librarian in 
spending her time and energy in the 
work. That there are other consid- 
erations which are not to be ignored 
was suggested by the Rev. A. A. 
Ewing in his short address at the 
meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association and also in the editorial 
reprinted from the Wausau Daily 
Record Herald. 


Dramatic 
readings 


We do not recall often 
ties really to have seen any definite 
read record of a close survey 
of reading done by any rural com- 
munity. In Mr. MHulten’s paper 
‘‘What our country neighbors read’’ 
will be found some definite details 
which will appeal to librarians and 
others interested in rural living con- 
ditions. Mr. Hulten’s work, per- 
formed in cooperation with the li- 
brary commission, while limited as to 


What rural 
communi- 
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the amount of territory covered, was 
very carefully done and the data col- 
lected is accurate and in _ conse- 
quence valuable. We hope to be able 
to cooperate with him in a more ex- 
tensive survey. 


Ill health has made it 
commiesion impossible for Mrs. Eliza- 
staff beth G. Potter to return 
for another year to her library 
school work. Miss Maud van Buren 
has also decided that a position as 
a civic organizer has more attrac- 
tion than the duties of a_ library 
commission worker and has _ ten- 
dered her resignation to take ef- 
fect at the end of the current school 
year. It is with great regret that 
we announce the departure of two 
workers who have contributed so 
materially to the achievements of the 
school and the commission. 


Changes in 
the library 


The mass of legislative 
printing which has flooded 
the plant of the state 
printer has been so unprecedented 
for months that it seemingly swept 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin out 
of consideration. Consequently the 
January and February number was 
withheld long after the copy for the 
March and April number was filed. 


Delayed 
bulletins 
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Later issues may be delayed but we 
trust for only a much shorter period. 


The commission has felt 
New work A 
and anew for some time that it has 
worker been unable to give the 
libraries of the state sufficient aid in 
the important work of book selection. 
Helpful as may be advice and sug- 
gestions as to method of organiza- 
tion and operation, the power of the 
library is, after all, in the material 
upon its shelves. Miss Elva L. Bas- 
com, who leaves her work as editor 
of the A. L. A. Booklist at the end 
of the present year, becomes in Sep- 
tember the head of a new depart- 
ment in the commission, the ‘‘ Book 
selection and study club depart- 
ment.’ Her time will be largely 
given to helping the libraries with 
their problems of selection, through 


correspondence, personal visits and 
the preparation of lists on timely 


subjects. She will create, in con- 
nection with this work, a book selec- 
tion department in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, which we hope next 
year to issue as a monthly instead 
of as a bi-monthly publication. The 
announcement that Miss Bascom will 
have charge of this work constitutes 
a prophecy of its success. Miss Bas- 
com will also conduct the course on 
book selection in the library school. 
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CHARGING COUNTRY BORROWERS 


However anxious a librarian may 
be to extend library privileges to 
country borrowers otherwise desti- 
tute of good reading matter, the busi- 
nessmen upon the library board will 
insist ‘upon making inquiry as to 
whether or not extending such serv- 
ice will pay. 

It must be noted in the first place 
that thus extending the service en- 
tails no large additional expense. 
The overhead charge of the library 
plant will not be materially in- 
creased. A small allowance for wear 
and tear and for the actual time con- 
sumed in loaning and discharging 
the books borrowed will cover actual 
expense. 


Cities are now more than ever be- 
fore recognizing that there is an ab- 
solute identity of interests between 
the city and the country districts 


tributary to it. There was good po- 
litical science as well as good polities 
in the plank of the platform of the 
progressive party which declared that 
‘‘The development and prosperity 
of country life are as important to 
the people who live in the cities as 
they are to the farmers. Increase 
of prosperity on the farm will favor- 
ably affect the cost of living and 
promote the interests of all who 
dwell in the country, and all who de- 
pend upon its products for clothing, 
shelter and food.’’ Civic associa- 
tions, commercial clubs and all or- 
ganizations seeking to advance the 
interests of the municipality are now 
generally recognizing the fact that 
the city which does not promote the 


tory cannot properly promote its 
own prosperity. It has been demon- 
strated that every dollar spent to 
advance the interests of the contrib- 
uting territory is an investment that 
will net large returns to the business- 
men of the city since the money 
which prosperity places in the hands 
of the farmer inevitably finds its 
way back to the city. City organi- 
zations acting from purely selfish 
ends are devoting themselves to the 
farmer. They are seeking to bring 
him in over roads constructed in part 
with city funds. They are furnish- 
ing bim with municipal market build- 
ings in which to display his produce. 
They are building shelter sheds for 
his teams. They are establishing at- 
tractive rest rooms for the members 
of his family. They are cooperating 
with him on testing soils, in the se- 
lection of seeds suited to local con- 
ditions and in spreading the doctrine 
of scientific farming. It is almost 
beyond understanding why library 
boards are so much slower than civic 
associations to recognize the fact that 
in serving the farmer they are serv- 
ing the general interests of the city. 

We have in mind one city in Wis- 
consin where the situation is more 
or less typical of others. Practi- 
cally all public spirited organiza- 
tions have joined in establishing well 
equipped rest rooms, evidently fully 
appreciating that such a rest room 
is a good investment. The library 
board, however, refuses to place any 
books in the rest rooms and refuses 
to open the library to country bor- 


prosperity of the surrounding terri- - rowers. They seem not to realize that 
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the library is in a strategic position. 
When a city library loans a book to 
a country borrower the transaction 
is such that another visit from the 
resident of the country is assured. 
The book must be returned. When 
the man or some member of his fam- 
ily returns the book, that person is 
more than likely to take another 
book involving another visit and 
eventually establishing a chain of 
visits which binds the country resi- 
dent to the city as a patron of all 
its business interests. 

We have in mind another small 
city where the president of the li- 
brary board is the owner of a general 
store. He makes it his business to 


take every new country customer to 
the library for the purpose of induc- 
ing him to take out a borrower’s card 


and to take a book home. His ex- 
perience has demonstrated that in no 
way can he better build up his own 
business than by making a friend of 
the farmer and by establishing a re- 
lationship between the farmer and 
the library which naturally brings 
the farmer back to the city. 

We commend to library boards the 
careful consideration of the question 
as to whether or not it does not pay 
the municipality, from a_ selfish 
standpoint, freely to open the doors 
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of the library to country borrowers; 
to advertise that the rural residents 
may have this privilege; to attempt 
to induce the country borrowers to 
come in and establish a relationship 
with the library and to do everything 
possible to induce the farmer to es- 
tablish with the library, a relation- 
ship which will bind him to the mu- 
nicipality and make him tributary 
to its business interests. 

Mr. C. O. Marsh elsewhere in this 
number tells of a splendid relation- 
ship between the public library at 
Antigo and the surrounding country 
which began with offering and ad- 
vertising free service to country bor- 
rowers and ended in a very large 
country patronage from towns which 
freely made substantial appropria- 
tions to the maintenance of the city 
library. Irrespective of whether or 
not it pays the city to extend the 
services to the country, it is well to 
remember that in common justice the 
rural town ought to appropriate 
money to the city to pay for the 
services rendered. The country resi- 
dents who patronize a library will 
feel this and will be more ready to 
exercise the privilege extended if 
they know that it is a right as well 
as a privilege. 

M. S. D. 
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SELECTION OF FICTION 


By Elva L. Bascom, Editor A. L. A. Booklist* 


I believe Shakespeare 1s authority 
for the statement that ‘‘ All the world 
loves a lover.’’ The librarian of a 
public library has reason to change 
a word and say ‘‘ Ajl the world loves 
a novel’’—there may, of course, be 
some connection between the two 
statements. The minister, student, 
club woman, business and _profes- 
sional man or woman come to the li- 
brary to find the newest books on the 
subjects that are at the time engag- 
ing their attention, but how often 
they inquire as an afterthought, ‘‘Is 
there any good new fiction in?’’ 
And if you are a librarian who strives 
to please (and who knows any other 
kind?) you recall from former expe- 
rience what each one considers good 
and proceed to the task of tinding a 
novel that meets the request. But 
the great mass of readers think of 
the library solely as a source of en- 
tertainment, and their most frequent 
and constant demand is for a good 
novel. I smile when I see in library 
literature the ever-reecurring exhorta- 
tion to the librarian to keep con- 
stantly before her the right of the 
public to this kind of reading and 
not to sacrifice the library’s ability 
to amuse to the more serious purpose 
of educating the public. From my 
observation there is no such tendency 
on the part of librarians. My com- 
plaint rather is that many of them 
overestimate the demand for fiction 
and cripple their usefulness in other 
directions in an endeavor to satisfy 


it. But perhaps my observaiious do 
not fairly represent librarians as a 
whole, so that I will not press the 
point. 

At any rate, fiction we must have. 
But we cannot buy—and do not want 
to—all the fiction printed. Im 1912 
there were close to 1000 novels pub- 
lished in America. Of these about 
170 were included in the Booklist. 
Of this selection I should choose 
about forty as being worth my while 
as an individual reader, having a de- 
cided liking for good fiction but not 
wishing to devote to it all the time 
at my command for current litera- 
ture. The library must select, but 
must select so broadly that its read- 
ers can make a still closer selection, 
to suit individual tastes. Some read- 
ers like problem novels, others char- 
acter studies, still others simple love 
stories; happily for the librarian’s 
peace of mind there is always a 
goodly number who like anything 
‘only so it’s a story.’’ Now on what 
principle shall this selection be made? 
We say we want only good novels, 
or at least fairly good. This means 
that we must eliminate the bad. But 
what are good and what bad? After 
nearly five years’ experience with 
current fiction, during which time I 
have read over a thousand novels and 
have received comments on as many 
or more from readers of every va- 
riety of taste (except the actually 
vicious), the boundary line is hardly 
more distinct than when I began. 


* As read at the meeting of the State Library Association, at Wausau, March 1913. 
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Early in this half-decade of novel- 
reading I let down my fences so far 
as the literary quality of a novel is 
concerned. The rank and file of fie- 
tion-readers are not concerned very 
greatly with literary merit. If a 
novel is a ‘‘rattling good story’’ few 
even among educated readers are 
greatly exercised over poor sentence, 
paragraph or plot construction, or 
even lapses in grammar, unless they 
are very bad or annoyingly frequent. 
So I recommend with an easy con- 
science novels which in the haleyon 
days when I never read over twenty- 
five carefully picked ones a year, I 
would have thrown aside with scorn. 
I am equally .complacent about the 
very simple stories—simple in plot, 


in psychology, in style, in everything. 
Once I could see no excuse for such 
stories, and now I never encourage 


men or eollege-trained women to 
take them from my shelves. But 
there is a type of woman and girl 
who finds them ‘‘sweet”’ or ‘‘dear,”’ 
and they have as good a right to be 
considered when the librarian selects 
her novels as the man who always 
wants ‘detective stories. I console 
myself with the refiection that they 
may keep their readers from worse 
literature. 

So I ignore the style of a novel 
unless actually bad and place the 
simple stories with the sheep in di- 
viding the good and bad. But the 
boundary line between the simple 
story and the weak, and even the 
trashy one is very indistinct, and one 
needs constantly to be on guard lest 
in a moment of haste or weariness 
one crosses it. With the weak and 
trashy I place in my elastic classifi- 
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cation the over-sentimental, the ar- 
tificial and the machine-made story 
and those having a vulgar or morbid 
tinge. I do not need to cite ex- 
amples of any of them to this audi- 
ence, nor to say that there is some 
difficulty with all these types. Shall 
our libraries cater to the excessive 
sentimentality of the American peo- 
ple? It seems to be a phase we are 
passing through, and when I see such 
saccharine slush as The Rosary on 
our shelves I try to be philosophical 
and reflect that perhaps the disease 
will sooner have run its course if we 
help it along. Sometim’; it is a 
question what to do with a novel 
which, otherwise good or even excel- 
lent, contains vulgar incidents or de- 
scriptions or has a vulgar character 
who is excessively prominent or in 
whose vulgarity the author seems to 
take delight. Readers’ opinions on 
such books vary amazingly, some be- 
ing so greatly annoyed by the vul- 
garity as to lose sight of the story, 
others commending the book, merely 
adding: ‘‘There is, of course, one 
vulgar character, but he doesn’t 
count for much.’’ It is so with the 
incidents—one reader returning the 
book with the decision that it ‘‘isn’t 
fit for circulation’’ because of that 
page or two, another having forgot- 
ten it completely. I always argue 
that a good story should not be sae- 
rificed beeause of a little vulgarity; 
one is certain that the reader has met 
with it before! There is also con- 
siderable question as to the morbid 
novel. Some authors seem to resort 
to writing to work oft their pessi- 
mism, their unwholesome view of life. 
We surely do not need their emana- 
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tions. But some of the best fiction 
from a literary point of view which 
we have has a morbid tinge, and 
many educated readers take delight 
in it. Except in large libraries it is 
wise to draw the line very closely, 
for the readers who like a morbid 
tone are only a small proportion of 
the whole. As to the artificial and 
machine-made stories, everything de- 
pends on the interest that lies in the 
tale despite this charge. Bindloss’ 
stories of Canada are machine-made 
affairs—‘‘they are all alike,’’ my 
readers say, and long ago most of 
them refused to read any more—but 
I understand they have a large fol- 
lowing in the public library, prob- 
ably because they present a new re- 
gion and life sympathetically and al- 
ways contain a simple love story that 
ends well. 

Probably a full half of the ‘‘best- 
sellers’? in a year fall into these 
classes, and in many of our libraries 
they are bought and duplicated 
largely without question. 

There is another class of novels 
which covers a considerable body of 
recent fiction and which sometimes 
raises an anxious inquiry as to where 
our line should be drawn. It in- 
cludes the stories which give false 
impressions of life, inverting its val- 
ues, emphasizing the power of wealth, 
deerying the virtues on which society 
is founded—loyalty, duty, patriot- 
ism. Some of Chambers’ and Me- 
Cutcheon’s stories belong here, as 
well as many by other writers of 
gilded society life. Closely allied to 
this class are two other classes of 
stories: those dealing attractively 
with gambling, speculating, bribing, 
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double-dealing, and kindred unethi- 
cal or immoral actions—of which 
Hornung’s gentleman-burglar — stor- 
ies, Thurston’s Gambler and Ches- 
ter’s Young Wallingford can be cited 
as familiar examples; and_ those 
which deliberately misrepresent his- 
torical facts and characters; of this 
class Emerson Hough is a familiar 
example. Our fiction shelves are well 
supplied with novels of these types. 
Should they be? Should a librarian 
take any satisfaction in building up, 
a good collection of books on ethical 
subjects and working up a fair eir- 


‘culation for it when at the same time 


novels which indirectly (and some- 
times pretty directly) inculcate just 
the opposite principles circulate in 
the ratio of ten to one? If we 
could only comfortably believe that 
these novels serve the single purpose 
of providing entertainment for the 
hour or two devoted to them and 
then are forgotten, we could ignore 
their weak points. With the major- 
ity of adults I believe this to be true, 
but we all know the case is far other- 
wise with young people. Shall we 
furnish books which teach them to 
admire the wily law-breaker, the man 
or woman without a purpose in life 
unless it be to slip into the gold-lined 
nest from which they have ousted 
another, the detective who has no 
more principle than the criminal he 
pursues, the woman whose sole use 
of a clever brain is in making trouble 
in order to gain her own ends, the 
man to whom his country means only 
an aid to personal advancement? 
Shall we let the novels on our shelves 
attack the characters of our public 
men while our faithful teachers are 
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trying to instill into our high-school 
pupils a recognition of their services 
to the country? Toward this last 
class I have never questioned what 
our attitude should be. Certainly 
Emerson Hough has no right to at- 
tribute to Calhoun weaknesses and 
unworthy motives which cannot be 
proved or disproved, nor has Mrs. 
Atherton the right to tamper. with 
the character of Hamilton. Some 
one will argue that Walter Scott took 
such liberties with historical charac- 
ters in the Waverley novels. I am 
sure we all wish he had not—that we 
could feel certain that all the great 
personages who live in his pages were 
true delineations, but I am sure you 
will agree that it is much more es- 
sential that our young people should 
have an unperverted idea of our own 


great men than of the kings and 
queens and statesmen of long ago. 
There are, too, our uneducated read- 


ers to consider. I doubt if we realize 
how very little history they know 
and how content they are to acquire 
it in fiction form. Our great men 
would present but pitiful figures, I 
fear, if reconstructed from their idea 
of them. I do not mean to say that 
I think it pernicious to apply imag- 
ination to historical persons and 
scenes, but let us make sure that both 
man and deed are fairly dealt with, 
that the author is not debasing them 
to add to the attractiveness of his 
wares. 

There is another very important 
class which we must consider—the 
stories either based on, or into which 
enters to some extent, the question 
of personal morality, or which con- 
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tain immoral _ suggestions. This 
seems an easy class to deal with but 
we all know that it is not. There is 
a great divergence of opinion among 
readers and even among librarians as 
to what is moral and what immoral 
—at least in stories. We are all 
agreed that those in which a man or 
woman sins and flourishes unrepent- 
ant are not proper candidates for 
the open shelves of our libraries. 
This ruling excludes every year a 
large number of novels, among them 
unfortunately some which lead in lit- 
erary quality and in the keen analy- 
sis of life which delights the edu- 
cated reader. 

The larger libraries, able to afford a 
restricted collection, can threugh it 
satisfy this class of readers. The li- 
brarian of the small library should 
not, under ordinary conditions, 
have such a collection—at least of fic- 
tion; she cannot afford to tie up any 
of her precious book fund for the en- 
tertainment of a single class. Besides, 
fiction which is limited in its cireu- 
lation is sure to make _ trouble 
among readers. But there is a more 
difficult type of novel in this class— 
that which deals wholly with a single 
sinful act and its consequences,or with 
temptation alone. In my experience 
these novels must be judged individ- 
ually and the only test is the method 
of treatment. That is, what is the au- 
thor’s attitude? Is he moral, un- 
moral or immoral with relation to the 
situation he has drawn? In the ‘‘Story 
of Thyrza’’ as in ‘‘The scarlet 
letter,’’ we have an unquestionably 
moral attitude on the author’s part; 
in Hewlett’s Sanchia stories we have 
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the unmoral attitude; in Chambers’ 
recent stories we have a decidedly im- 
moral attitude 

Then there is the story which as a 
whole teaches right living, but whose 
pages are filled with exciting, even 
fascinating, details of the wrong-do- 
ing by which the teaching is accom- 
plished. The Nation had a very clever 
editorial on this sort of story, which 
seems to be growing in popularity 
among authors. The writer caustical- 
ly summed up his attack by saying 
that the author evidently chose as his 
text, ‘‘The wages of sin is death,’’ but 
that in developing the story he became 
so enamored with the sin that he for- 
got all about the wages till he came to 
the last chapter, when a_ wholesale 
reckoning was hastily sketched. The 
mature, well balanced reader ean get 
no harm from these stories, but can we 
trust the immature mind, whether of 
adult or boy or girl, to seize the les- 
son and relegate the rest to its proper 
unimportant place? Mr. Shuman has 


a good chapter in his excellent little 
work How to judge a book which dis- 
cusses very clearly this question of 
morality and the importance of the 
author’s attitude. I quote from it: 
‘“‘The moral meaning which is most 


effective in fiction is that which 
springs unconsciously from the au- 
thor’s own character and _ ideals, 
making itself felt at the heart of the 
work without becoming visible as a 
deliberate purpose. 

‘‘Tlow can the ordinary reader tell 
whether a book is morally sound or 
not? Chiefly by noting whether or 
not its tendency is to impel toward 
evil. There are two good tests—the 
author’s attitude toward evil and 
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good, and the final effect of the book 
upon the reader. A story that deals 
with crime and debauchery may be 
immoral or not, according to the 
spirit in which the unlovely mate- 
rials are handled. Zola’s ‘L’Assom- 
moir’ is abominably unpleasant, and 
in this respect is poor art, but it is 
not a book that will lure any one to 
embrace the evils it portrays. Its 
morals are redeemed by the author’s 
evident and infectious hatred of vice. 
The frequent touches of coarseness 
in Kipling’s stories and poems are 
merely provoking offenses against 
good taste. On the other hand, Suder- 
mann’s ‘Das Hohe Lied’ is’ both. 
vile in taste and immoral in logic 
of its ending; it leaves the reader 
with a nauseous feeling of having 
been dipped into a cesspool for no 
good reason. 

‘The greatest literature, of course, 
may revolve about the basest crimes. 
‘Othello’ and ‘King Lear’ deal 
with despicable human passions, yet 
their moral tone is high; indeed it 
is Shakespeare’s sure-footedness in 
moral issues that helps to make his 
greatness. Sterne may be more 
nasty in an unfinished sentence than 
Tolstoy in the whole history of an 
Anna Karénin. It is all a matter of 
the light in which the evil and good 
are presented, the author’s attitude 
toward them, the meanings and emo- 
tions that he causes them to convey 
to the reader.’’ 

Sometimes in our perplexity over 
this vital and ever-present question 
of morality in fiction we wish we 
could return to the days of closed 
shelves and so be able, to some ex- 
tent, to relax our vigilance with re- 
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gard to ‘‘the young person.’’ Per- 
sonally there is very little fiction not 
weak, trashy or pernicious that I 
would debar from a collection used by 
adults. Librarians are not respon- 
sible for their morals and it is safe 
to assume that they are settled, for 
good or bad. If the young person 
could be eliminated we would have 
no fiction problem worth the name. 
Why do not American parents as- 
sume the same responsibility for their 
children’s reading that English and 
French parents do? They are active 
enough, as every librarian can tes- 
tify, with regard to the material in- 
fluences which altect their children. 
This has long impressed me as the 
most inexplicable of the parent’s sins 
of omission. No librarian, or library 
assistant, can know so well as the 


parent ought to know what his child 


should or should not read. He may 
be at the moment in his development 
when the book we roughly classify 
as ‘‘poison’’ would be meat, and vice 
versa. For two years I had as a 
reader an Englishwoman who had 
lived in the United States but a short 
time. She returned a famous author’s 
novel with a glowing report, and was 
amazed at my remark that I was 
sorry to be unable to include it in 
the Booklist. ‘‘Why,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s 
the best novel that has been written 
in a year!’’ When I explained that 
I was under promise to the League 
of Library Commissions to list no fie- 
tion that could be objected to for im- 
mature readers, she asked with great 
surprise, ‘‘Isn’t young people’s read- 
ing chosen by their parents in this 
country?’’ If it only were! In- 
stead we sometimes see the young 
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daughter carefully choosing a proper 
novel to carry home to her mother. 

We cannot and should not wish to 
ignore the stories which deal with 
the question of personal morality. 
I have a suspicion that some libra- 
rians could be charged with prud- 
ishness in this matter. It is as if 
they said, ‘‘If we do not put on 
our shelves books dealing with this 
subject, our young people will grow 
up innocent and so uncontaminated.”’ 
But this is far from true. We should 
rather urge on them every novel 
which presents the problem properly, 
and so do what we ean to counteract 
the bad influence of the sensational 
newspaper and ‘‘shilling shocker.’’ 

Now as to the method of selecting 
fiction. Experience teaches that the 
average book-review periodical is a 
dangerous tool for the public library 
selection. The reviewer is not con- 
cerned very greatly and sometimes 
not at all with public morals, only 
with the book as a piece of literature 
—an artistic product. Safety lies 
only in reading the book yourself or 
havyng it read by some one in whom 
you have faith. Skimming even is 
unsafe. One of the really superior 
books of 1909 had to be thrown out 
because of three or four amazing and 
inexcusable paragraphs. There is 
risk also in reading the beginnings 
and ends of novels, as many libra- 
rians do. A novel by a new and bril- 
liant writer, which received a most 
commendatory review in the Dial, 
began most promisingly and ended 
most virtuously, but as a whole was 
one of the most suggestive produc- 
tions I have ever read. 

It has been my experience that 
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good readers for fiction are difficult 
to find. The educated reader has lit- 
tle tolerance for the illiterate read- 
er’s likes; the first wants strong 
stories—the problem novel, the psy- 
chological or historical study; the 
other likes pretty, sweet and simple 
stories. Readers who read only the 
best or who read only a small propor- 
tion of the output are usually too 
critical. All are inclined to be too 
personal in their judgment. I have 
in mind an ideal reader for public 
libraries: An educated person with 
catholic taste, wide sympathies, ac- 
quaintance with all classes of people 
and kinds of minds, having a pro- 
found belief in the value of recrea- 
tive reading and a thorough under- 
standing of the function of a pub- 
lic library. When I have found a 
dozen readers with these qualifica- 
tions the selection of fiction for the 
Booklist will cease to be the inces- 
sant and unsatisfactory task it ‘is 
now. 

In the larger libraries, the novels 
are given out to members of the 
board and staff to read and report 
on. In others there is a book com- 
mittee which does this work. And 
here lies the explanation of the great 
unevenness in the selection that you 
find on library shelves and in library 
bulletins—many good books being 
omitted and many poor ones in- 
cluded; owing to the fact that the 
different members of this committee 
do not draw the line at the same 
place. This method is also the cause 
of the great advertising immoral 
books get in the newspapers when a 
large ‘public library finds itself com- 
pelled to throw out some recent novel. 
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But why should the librarian run 
the risk of buying bad or poor books? 
Hasn’t her public sufficient confi- 
dence in her to be willing to wait till 
she can select wisely? I sometimes 
suspect that the librarians themselves 
are more than half to blame for this 
hot haste for the latest novel, in their 
eagerness to oblige their readers and 
prevent criticism. There are cer- 
tainly few novels that are not just 
as good after three months. Doesn’t 
it seem reasonable that a work of 
imagination, which is dateless, can 
wait just as long for selection as one 
on such a live and quickly changing 
topic as aviation? Would the libra- 
rian lose her position who had the 
strength of mind to buy less fiction 
and to wait till she could select it 
wisely? I know one who does just 
that and enjoys the confidence of her 
board and her public, and, more 
than all, the approval of her con- 
science. Each summer I spend a 
little time at a mountain resort fre- 
quented by people who are abund- 
antly able to buy all the latest fiction 
as it appears. I constantly observe 
the books being read, and while most 
of them are novels, only a very small 
proportion are less than a year old. 
These people provide for their va- 
cation novels they know to be worth 
reading. When librarians realize 
what the effect of making this habit 
universal would have on the publish- 
ers and through them on the au- 
thors, in at least partially checking 
this wearisome and wasteful flood of 
poor fiction, I am sure they will wish 
to fall into line just so far as it is 
in their power to do so. 
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Twenty-second Annual Meeting, Wausau, March 5-7, 1913. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin library association was 
held at Wausau, March 5—7, 1913. The 
first session was opened on Wednesday 
afternoon with a round table conducted 
by Miss Hazeltine, on Books that are as 
interesting as a novel. 

The following books were reviewed: 

Four months afoot in Spain by 
Franck, Mrs. Epley, New Richmond; 
The changing Chinese by Ross, Miss 
Pleasants, Menasha; Two years in the 
Forbidden city by Der Ling, Miss Olsen, 
Eau Claire; Women of the Caesars by 
Ferrero, Miss Clark, Wausau; Beatrice 
d’Este by Cartwright, Miss Dwight, Ap- 
pleton; The promised land by Antin, 
Miss Millerd, New London; Increasing 
human efficiency in business by Scott, 
W. B. Pedigo, Wausau; Farmers of forty 
centuries by King, Mrs. Leadbetter, 
Rhinelander; A Montessori mother by 
Fisher, Mrs. Jewett, Sparta; People of 
the abyss by London, F. R. Hamilton, 
Wausau; One way out by Carleton, Miss 
Biggert, Berlin; A new conscience and 
an ancient evil by Addams, Miss Murray, 
Wausau; The problem of human life by 
Eucken, Rev. W. H. Gould, Wausau; 
Some by-products of missions by Head- 
land, Miss Cobb, Janesville. 

Miss Rood of Stevens Point gave a 
paper on ‘“‘The relationship of the music 
student to the public library” in which 
she laid stress upon the responsibility 
of libraries in regard to music literature. 

The Hon. J. M. Whitehead of Janes- 
ville described the best books on mis- 
sions and told of the good work the 
authors of these books had done and 
were still doing for the cause. 

At the evening session the greetings 
from the Wausau library were extended 
to the visiting librarians by H. G. Flieth, 
treasurer of the library board. 

John Callahan, president of the Wis- 
consin teachers’ association, delivered an 
address on “Educating all the people all 


the time.’’ The speaker pointed out that 
the foundation for a taste in reading 
should be laid in the child as soon as he 
is able to understand stories read and 
told to him. This will be printed in full 
in a later issue. 

The last address for the evening was 
on “International peace” by President 
Silas Evans of Ripon college. He re- 
viewed the progress of international 
peace and declared it the most signifi- 
cant movement of the day. He said that 
Many causes were operating slowly but 
steadily to bring the nations together to 
a. better understanding. 

An informal reception at the public 
library closed the evening. 

On Thursday morning, the meeting 
epened with an address of welcome in 
behalf of the city by F. P. Regner, city 
attorney of Wausau. C. E. Turner also 
spoke briefly welcoming the library 
workers. Then followed an address by 
Hon. W. H. Hatton of New London, 
president of the association, in which he 
said, ‘‘the nineteenth century was a per- 
iod in which the assertion of individ- 
uality was felt, while the twentieth is 
the period of solidarity, social service 
and collective action which has brought 
about countless important changes.” 

A paper on the selection of fiction by 
Miss Bascom, editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist, was most interesting. (The pa- 
per is published in full in this issue.) 

Mary E. Dousman spoke on “The 
child and his book.’’ Parents should 
hold before their children as ideals the 
great characters of history to develop 
the child’s character. 

Katharine Barker of Merrill gave an 
interesting account of the story hour 
for older children. (A digest of which 
we print elsewhere.) 
ers” by Mabel Smith of Watertown re- 
lated her experiences with discipline in 
the library. 

“Children and consideration for oth- 
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Cecile M. Fennelly of Ashland spoke 
on “Winning friends for the library.” 
She gave various means of publicity now 
used in order to increase interest in the 
library. 

“The budget justified’ was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Miss L. E. Stearns of 
Madison. By means of charts the nu- 
merous activities of a library were illus- 
irated and it was also shown that 
amounts appropriated for schools in the 
last seven years had increased 150%, 
that for general expenses about 100%, 
and for libraries only 40%. 

The keynote of the afternoon session 
was the advisibility of opening the li- 
brary to country borrowers. M. S. 
Dudgeon gave a talk on ‘‘Why should 
we open our library to country borrow- 
ers?” He treated the subject from a 
business standpoint and called attention 
to the benefits derived by the merchants 
from frequent visits of country patrons 
to the city. 

Prof. C. E. Hulten of Park Falls de- 
livered a paper on ‘‘What our country 
neighbors read.’’ He spoke of the aver- 
age periodicals in the homes and the 
need of stimulating reading through 
schools and libraries. 

“What the city librarian can do for 
country readers’? was discussed by Miss 
Ellen B. McDonald, superintendent of 
schools of Oconto county. She outlined 


ways and means of bringing country 


teachers in touch with the library. 

A round table on ‘“‘What we are doing 
to get country readers,’ an account of 
which appears elsewhere, was conducted 
by Miss van Buren of Madison. 

The association was entertained at an 
afternoon tea by the Ladies’ literary 
club at the Wausau club. 

At the evening meeting a reading of 
Sheridan’s ‘“‘The Rivals’? was given by 
Miss M. E. Hazeltine, Rev. A. A. Ewing, 
M. S. Dudgeon, Miss van Buren and 
Miss Carpenter of Madison; Mr. and 
Mrs. Jillson of Ripon and K.. K. Borsack, 


- Wausau. 
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R. E. Puchner and R. D. Sanche of 
The reading was followed by 
a brief address by Mr. Ewing urging up- 
on the public the advantages of such 
dramatic readings. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mary A. Smith, Public li- 
brary, Madison; vice-president, W. K. 
Coffin, Eau Claire; secretary, Gertrude 
Cobb, Janesville public library; treasur- 
er, Mrs. F. D. Short, Normal school, 
Stevens Point. Mr. Hatton presented 
the thanks of the association for the 
kindness of the hosts and for the assist- 
ance of all who had taken part in any 
way. 

Invitations for the next state meeting 
were received from Green Bay, Mari- 
nette and Eau Claire. The choice of a 
meeting place was left to the executive 
board. The question of changing the 
time of meeting from the Spring to the 
Fall of the year then came up. It was 
voted that the executive board take up 
this question also. 

“Closer contact of library and com- 
munity’’ was a paper presented by Prof. 
C. O. Marsh of Antigo which we sum- 
marize upon another page. 

In the discussion which followed Miss 
Dousman of Milwaukee public library 
told of a plan by which the services of 
teachers are secured for the children’s 
room on Saturday. They are paid at 
the same rate as for teaching services. 

A paper on “The local book dealer, 
the library and the reading public’ by 
Zana K. Miller of Madison was pre- 
sented. This was so suggestive that it 
is reproduced in full. 

Mr. P. Wolter of the A. C. McClurg 
Company gave a brief talk on business 
methods in ordering books. 

The meeting closed with a question 
box conducted by Miss Helen Turvill of 
Madison. 

JULIA Rupp, 
Secretary. 
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SOME PAPERS READ AT THE WAUSAU MEETING 


Story Hour for Older Children 


By Katharine C. Barker, Librarian, 
Merrill Public Library. 


That the story hour has wonderful 
possibilities, and that it may be used to 
very great advantage with older chil- 
dren, in helping them to a knowledge 
and appreciation of literature, goes 
without saying. As to my own ex- 
perience and accomplishment in the 
matter, very little can be said, indeed 
I feel like apologizing for undertaking 
to say anything at all. Our story hour 
in Merrill is an extremely simple and 
unpretentious affair—just a few girls 
who meet once a week quite informally, 
to talk over some of the best known 
stories and their writers. Ours is not 
a literary community; in general, our 
people know very little about litera- 
ture, and the majority of the girls and 
boys we find quite unfamiliar with 
many of the old stories and tales that 
children ordinarily learn at home. They 
enter high school, many of them, and 
take up the study of literature there, 
with hardly any foundation to begin 
upon. I had never thought of this par- 
ticularly, until after some conversations 
with one of the teachers of English. 
She remarked that it was perfectly sur- 
prising to her, how unacquainted her 
pupils were, most of them, with many 
of the things one would naturally ex- 
pect them to have learned as little chil- 
dren—some of the best known stories, 
even the old fairy tales like Puss-in- 
Boots! 

So in starting a story hour a year 
ago, it seemed that perhaps the little 
time I had to give to it, might be used 
more advantageously with some of the 
older children in coaching them on a 
few things they were supposed to know, 
than with the younger ones who are get- 
ting more story-telling in school now- 
a-days. It was therefore the girls of the 
7th and 8th grades who were asked to 
come to the library Wednesdays after 


school, and although not all came by 
any means, as of course there was noth- 
ing at all obligatory about it, those who 
did come were quite regular and there 
was a very good attendance all winter. 
The idea was simply to go over a few 
of the classics which quite often do 
not appeal to little children, but which 
an older child may learn to understand 
and appreciate. 

In the first place we had a little talk 
on the classics—what is meant by clas- 
sic literature, etc., so that none of the 
girls would get the idea that the stories 
we were to have were mere childish 
things they had outgrown. We began 
with Arabian Nights, telling first where 
the stories came from, how collected, 
translated, etc., which was all quite new 
and interesting, then we had some of 
the stories, and while most of the girls 
were familiar with a few, I found that 
the Arabian Nights, the name which in 
our own childhood brought forth such - 
wonderful visions, had never meant any- 
thing at all to them. It was the same 
with the Wonder Book, later on, a few 
were familiar with some of the stories, 
but what the Wonder Book was, and 
who wrote it, none of them had the 
least idea. We had Hans Christian 
Andersen and his stories, Alice in Wond- 
erland and Through the looking glass 
spending some time on the delightful 
Lewis himself and his child friends, and 
finally Undine, which proved to be quite 
new and aroused considerable enthus- 
jasm. 

This year we are taking up some of 
the well known authors of children’s 
books and what they have written. We 
notice continually how little names of 
authors signify to many of our readers. 
If they enjoy a book, they want another 
like it—the author is of no consequence 
usually. It is so with the children, 
some who read the most and with the 
keenest enjoyment, never think of re- 
membering who wrote the book. 

In the story hour the girls are begin- 
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ning tp realize that a book that is 
really worth reading must be written by 
a person worth knowing something 
about, whose name at least, is worth 
remembering. It is encouraging to 
find them more interested in getting 
hold of books by Miss Alcott, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, and other writers with 
whom all children should be familiar. 


Children and Consideration for Others 


By Mabel Smith, Librarian, Watertown 
Public Library 

The principle of consideration for 
others can be inculcated in children 
and applied with success in solving 
problems of discipline and the care of 
books. 

In dealing with boys, who are 
thoughtless, appeal can be made to their 
sense of fair play. They can be made 
to recognize the right of others if they 
are brought to realize they are making 
a disturbance. With girls, the sugges- 
tion that the claims of good manners 
discredit 'oud talking is more effective. 

Children who deliberately make a dis- 
turbance are more of a problem. En- 
deavor to win their friendship, try to 
divert their attention, and learn their 
interests, appeal to their pride. Above 
all, try not to antagonize them, but 
firmness must be shown, and if a child 
persists in making a disturbance after 
he has been spoken to send him out of 
the library. 

An atmosphere of order and friendli- 
ness in the children’s room will com- 
municate itself to the children and is 
the most essential factor. Self contact 
and quiet manners and voice on the 
part of the librarian or assistant is a 
necessity in managing children. 

Through talks at the school much 
can be done to teach the care of books. 
An object lesson can easily be made by 
showing the attractiveness of new books 
as compared with a soiled and torn 
specimen. Misuse can be illustrated by 
exhibiting a book which has been badly 
damaged after circulating only a few 
times. Emphasis can be put on each 
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child’s pleasure in reading shiny, fresh 
books, and that if the children wanted 
the new books to remain clean, they 
must take good care of them by keeping 
their hands clean. The idea can be de- 
veloped further by explaining that they 
own the books in partnership and that 
it is not a “square deal” to soil or 
destroy a book since it belongs to all. 

Care of books can be taught by ex- 
ample and suggestion, showing the chil- 
dren who come to the library how to 
hold a book, and turn its pages, and by 
wrapping up the books in newspapers 
on stormy days. 

Give the children sensible reasons 
why they should do certain things and 
if these reasons can be made to appeal 
to their sense of honor and fair play, 
they will almost always respond. 


Winning Friends for the Library 


By Cecile M. Fennelly, Librarian Ash- 
land Public Library 


Make the most of your opportunities 
for service. 

Careful expenditure of book fund. 
Build up the library with best books for 
a public library. Buy only from most 
reliable lists, that high standard may 
be maintained. 

New additions may be brought to the 
public notice by newspaper notices, 
and to people the librarians think might 
be especially interested, by postal cards, 
and by telephone. A personal notifica- 
tion often brings people to the library, 
and gets them interested. 

Graded lists given to grade teachers. 
Helping them in book selection for 
school use. Giving high school lists 
of additions in non-fiction. Keeping 
on file at high school complete lists of 
books of literature and history in the 
library. 

Every courteous treatment of, pa- 
trons, willingly render assistance both in 
book selection and reference. Make 
them feel that you want to help them, 
and that it is your work to do so, not 
that they are asking a favor. 
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Club women and men, high school 
students need help for discussions, 
papers, themes, debates, etc. When 
material in the library, is insufficient, 
call on the Library Commission, the 
University extension division, the Cumu- 
lative reference library and Inter-li- 
brary loan, if necessary. Give people 
confidence in the library’s ability to get 
material if it is possible. 

Know books. Read, or at least get a 
knowledge of new additions that you 
may discuss them intelligently, and in- 
spire an interest in them in your 
patrons. 

Talk library—at the right time—Let 
people know what the library is doing, 
and what it aims to do. People have 
much greater sympathy with an institu- 
tion that they understand. 


What Our Country Neighbors Read 
Prof. C. E. Hulten, Park Falls 


The data presented in this paper was 
gathered during the latter part of 
August, 1912, in the town of Fifield, 
Price County. There is no particular 
reason why this town was chosen for 
this survey, but it is perhaps a typical 
northern Wisconsin town. In it are 
found one or two so-called “‘old-settlers,” 
the others being such as have made 
their homes there within the last five 
years. 

The Town of Fifield comprises an 
area of four and one-half congressional 
townships, most of which is still un- 
settled. Near its western end, where 
the Soo railroad crosses the south fork 
of the Flambeau River, is situated the 
village of Fifield. It is the commercial, 
industrial, and educational center of 
the town, and has a population of about 
four hundred people. It maintains a 
small, but well equipped township high 
school. 

There are twenty-one country homes 
in this town. It is from these that the 
data here presented was gathered. 
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Seven were American homes; six, 
Polish; four, Bohemian; two, German; 
one, Norwegian; and one, Indian. 
These contained fifty adults and fifty- 
four children. Their average distance 
to market is four miles, the maximum 
being thirteen miles. The English 
language is spoken in nine homes; 
Polish, in six; Bohemian, in four; and 
German, in two. 

An English daily paper was found in 
six homes; a Polish socialist daily, pub- 
lished in Milwaukee, in two. Forty 
weekly papers, telling news of acquaint- 
ances, were found in fourteen homes; 
twenty-one of these were in four homes, 
eight being in a single family. Nine 
different magazines found their way 
into the lives of these farmers. Com- 
fort was read in four homes, Good 
stories in three, and Happy hours in 
two. All of these are of the cheap 
twenty-five cents per year type. Two 
Bohemian families were regular sub- 
scribers to a monthly journal on social- 
ism. This journal was printed in their 
native language. One family, an Amer- 
ican, proved an exception. It had the 
Woman‘s home companion, American 
woman, Cosmopolitan, and Extension. 
Two homes had no papers whatever. 

Although these farmers had about 
three hundred books. More than half 
of these were non-fiction, books on 
agriculture, religion, and history. In 
the non-English speaking homes a léxi- 
con usually was found, sometimes being 
the only book owned. Of the books on 
fiction, more than half were the so- 
called “dime novel,” good supple- 
mentary material to Comfort and Happy 
Hours. In one American home, where 
the family consisted of father, mother, 
and ten children all under seventeen 
years of age, they had The Foreman’s 
Bride, Who is the Creator, Twenty 
Years of Hustling, and a Bible. A boy of 
thirteen years said that the Foreman’s 
Bride was his favorite book, and that he 
had read it several times. In five 
homes there were no books other than 
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the Bible; and in four homes, no Bible. 

In the Indian home was found about 
fifty dime novels. This was the only 
reading material the home owned, as no 
newspapers or periodicals of any kind 
were subscribed for. This fact is most 
interesting when one considers that 
both the father and the mother are 
former students of the Carlisle Indian 
Schcol. 

As far as could be ascertained no 
books had been read by any adults dur- 
ing the year preceding the gathering of 
the data. This would seem to indicate 
that no effort is made on the part of the 
people to supply themselves with read- 
ing material outside of the newspapers 
and periodicals. 

When asked whether or not books 
would be read if they were supplied 
them, nineteen homes wished to secure 
such reading material. In two homes 
there seemed to be no such demand, 
these being German and American, 
respectively. In the homes where the 
demand for reading material was ex- 
pressed, it was equally divided among 
fiction, history, and books on farm top- 
ics. One lady wished that she might 
secure a Bible in the Polish language. 

The only source of reading outside 
of the home is the school library, and 
this is not used to the fullest extent, as 
is shown by the fact that only seventy 
books had been drawn by the children 
and none by the adults during the pre- 
ceding school year. 

The above presents three problems 
to be solved for the rural readers: first, 
to supply them with good literature; 
second, to have it displace the trashy 
literature now read; and third, to create 
a demand where at present none exists. 

The solution to this problem of sup- 
plying reading material to these people 
seems to be through the schools, with 
the co-operation of the teachers. Read- 
ing is done during the winter months. 
These people usually work from sunrise 
to sunset. Therefore it is during the 
long winter evenings, that time of the 
year when the rural schools are in ses- 
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sion, that the reading should be sup- 
plied. The Township Library List, from 
which the books for these libraries are 
selected, contains some excellent ones for 
adult readers, for both the farmer and 
his wife. A box of from fifty to sixty 
books from the Free Library Commis- 
sion could be sent to each school to sup- 
plement the local school library. These 
traveling libraries might be exchanged 
during the Christmas vacation. 

Realizing that the adults of most 
communities will not come to the school 
for books, the teacher should send a 
list of the names of books available to 
every family in her district. These 
lists could be made by the pupils and 
would serve as material for teaching 
spelling and penmanship. If this 
would not bring the desired result, the 
teacher should send books .home to the 
parents by the pupils. 


What the City Librarian Can do For 
Country Readers 


Ellen B. McDonald, Supt. of Schools, 
Oconto Co. 


The teacher’s best friend and helper 
is the librarian. It is a privilege for 
me to come to you today to talk to you 
in the name of the many teachers whom 
you have helped. But for me to tell 
how the city librarian may help the 
country reader, I am afraid that when 
I have made my poor suggestions you 
will say ‘“‘All these things and more, 
have we done from our youth up.” 

It is so easy now to make use of the 
facilities of the library. If you want 
to read a special book, look up refer- 
ences, prepare a paper or debate, or get 
ready for a program of any kind, you 
are invited to make your wants known 
and help is given. Telephone or call 
at the library and some one is ready to 
help you find what you need. Indeed 
if notice is given it is ready when you 
call. ’ 

Residents of the rural communities 
do not always know how freely these li- 
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brary facilities are offered to them. 
How to help spread this knowledge is 
the excuse for my suggestions today. 

As a country teacher it is through 
that avenue my suggestions lead. 

First, the city librarian must get 
acquainted with the country teachers. 
Ask to meet them at the county insti- 
tute, and offer them the use of the li- 
brary; tell them of your desire to reach 
the people in the rural homes and ask 
their help. Get them to call at the li- 
brary, if you have to offer a premium to 
get.them. A “library reception” might 
be worth while during a summer in- 
stitute. Have at this time a “story 
hour.” After the ice is broken, they 
will call often. 

The teacher’s cards offered freely to 
rural school teachers are a help. Under 
the law of ten cents per child, many a 
small district gets but two or three 
books a year. Even after ten years that 
district does not have more than two or 
three dozen books. 

With a teacher’s card the teacher 
draws such books of reference and 
stories as she most needs, and keeps 
them until she is through with them, or 
has an opportunity to send them to 
town. She plans to change books at 
the time of a teacher’s meeting, or gets 
some member of the community to leave 
the books at the library with a list of 
others needed. This latter plan is good 
as it gets one other person into the li- 
brary and gives the librarian an oppor- 
tunity to offer a patron’s card. Last 
year about fifty-five of our rural teach- 
ers made use of a teacher’s card. 

Another means of securing co-opera- 
tion in a wider use of the library is 
through the local papers. A letter in 
the teacher’s column, telling of some 
book interesting to a rural community, 
helpful for a farmer’s club, or dealing 
with some feature of education, may in- 
duce some teacher to make use of it. 
We find that the teacher’s column is 
Tread as widely by patrons as by teach- 
ers, and they may become interested. 

Letters may be mimeographed and 
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sent to the County Superintendent to be 
enclosed with announcements to teach- 
ers. Here is one that may be sugges- 
tive: 
Oconto, Wis., Jan. 24, 1913. 
To the teachers, 
Oconto County, Wis. 

My dear friends, 

We have just been doing some work 
in the library that I think will interest 
and help you. 

From files of teacher’s magazines we 
have clipped any thing that seemed 
likely to prcve suggestive or helpful to 
teachers. We have made up several 
packets of these clippings, such as: 

Suggestions for a program for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. - 

Suggestions for a program for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. 

Blackboard sketches for Washington 
or Lincoln program. 

Valentine suggestions. 

These packets are to be loaned to you 
on a teacher’s card just as you new 
borrow books. We hope you will find 
them useful, and we shall always be | 
glad to have you call at the library 
when you are in the city. 

Then too, we have your list of books: 
for the State Teacher’s Reading Circle, 
and note that your school libraries are 
not supplied with books in the last 
group, ‘“Literature.”’ We are therefore 
ordering three copies each of American 
Essays, English Essays and Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare. These books 
are not very heavy, so if you wish them 
mailed to you enclose five cents. 

We also have sets of mounted pictures 
illustrating many subjects. Ask to see 
them when you are in the library and 
you may have them also on your teach- 
er’s card. 

We are always glad to have you come 
to the library and glad if we can help 
you in any way. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Again teachers may be asked to re- 
port as to localities needing traveling li- 
braries; names of those who enjoy read- 












ing, and other facts that might be help- 
ful to librarians. If through co-opera- 
tion with the County Superintendent 
these reports might be made a part of 
the report at the end of a term, they 
might be mutually beneficial. 

Another suggestion is to mail fold- 
ers, lists of books, and offers of travel- 
ing libraries to your regular mailing 
list, have them enclosed with the County 
Superintendent’s letters to school board 
members and patrons, and possibly 
some business house, as a bank, would 
also enclose them. 

We are finding farmer’s institutes and 
other meetings, a fine opportunity to 
explain what we wish to do for the 
schools. They do not bring the returns 
their individual work does, but we think 
that general interest is aroused. 

After all I am sure it is ‘‘carrying 
coals to Newcastle” to offer these sug- 
gestions, but I wish to assure you on 
the part of the country teachers, that 
we heartily appreciate all you are doing 
to give country people the library priv- 
ileges, and to assure you of our hearty 
co-operation. 


Closer Contact of Library with the 
Community 
By Prof. C. O. Marsh, Antigo, Wis. 
Among the problems that face the 
public library as an institution none 


is more serious and more difficult of 


solution than that of closer contact with 
the community in which it exists. 
Ideally this relationship should be so 
intimate that its every department, 
book, periodical, reference, becomes and 
remains a factor in the community 
reaching the largest possible number in 
the most helpful way. 

We believe that the library like the 
high school, the church and any other 
uplifting institution in a city—espec- 
ially a small pioneer city like our own— 
owes much to the territory that sur- 
rounds it. We began a system of trav- 


eling librari2s, largely depending on the 
keeper of the country store or the dis- 
trict school teacher for care and circula- 
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tion. Our librarian was enthusiastic 
and the matter was launched very suc- 
cessfully. But ill health on the part of 
the librarian intervened and a long 
period of temporary help and the travel- 
ing library ceased operation. An en- 
thusiastic start is not enough. Like 
anything else—to succeed this idea 
needs constant attention—the visit of 
the librarian to those centers once in a 
while, as well as a study of what the 
community can be induced to read and 
a careful and constant supply of the 
same is imperative. In this respect, as 
in all phases of library work, not every 
one that can and ought to be helped is 
seeking the helpful thing. 

In furtherance of our belief in our 
duty to the surrounding community we 
early threw open the library to any resi- 
dent of the county on equal terms with 
those of the city. But we do not be- 
lieve that it is wise for any one to re- 
ceive, without recognition of a counter 
claim. So we invited the County board 
to visit the library and our Training 
school that occupies the upper story 
served refreshments. The County 
fathers were shown what the library 
had to offer; were told of its desire to 
help the county but of its lack of a suf- 
ficient book fund. Nearly every mem- 
ber became interested and took out a 
library card. The interest resulting 
from this visit led to a substantial ap- 
propriation which has been considered 
permanent and our yearly check is a 
great help and we are steadily gaining 
in a rural clientage. The library in its 
desire to be helpful has, as has many 
another, taken over the growing school 
library as a duplicate school collection 
and handles it from the library 
building. This makes the contact of the 
educational forces of the city and the 
young people an increasingly personal 
one. 

Like many other libraries we find 
that allowing two books, one at least 
non-fiction, to be drawn at a time on 
each card has helped the circulation of 
desirable books. 

, The matter of publicity is of course 
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a most vital one, and as the merchant 
if he would be successful must spend 
much energy in impressing upon the 
public not only that he has goods to sell 
but that the public really needs those 
things that he alone can sell, so must 
the library through publicity so set 
forth its wares as to create a feeling of 
need that it will be called upon to sat- 
isfy. Of course any merchant if he has 
the goods will be visited by more or 
less buyers even although he neglects 
to tell of his superior merchandise. So 
any library can open its doors and place 
books on its shelves and circulate them 
more or less. But neither can the mer- 
chant nor the library look for great and 
lasting demands for what it has to offer 
without a persistent and enticing story 
for the public upon whose whims and 
desires, natural or stimulated, both 
store and library must look for 
patronage. I have seen nothing better 
on the importance and methods of li- 
brary publicity than the article of Miss 
Drake of the state library school, pub- 
lished in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
some three years ago. You are doubt- 
less all familiar with her treatment of 
this important subject. 

But we forget and what Miss Drake 
had to say is well worth repetition. 

As stated at the beginning of her ar- 
ticle it was written for “the use of li- 
brarians and library boards who will 
make use of suggestions’’—rather a 
broad hint that librarians and library 
boards were considerably like other 
people. A library must advertise; how, 
when and where? 

We intend to have all new lists of 
books printed in the local papers at the 
time they are placed on the shelves. 
But the compact list is not always at- 
tractive and often is printed in some ob- 
scure corner. 

The librarian ought to have time not 
only to get out this list but to have it 
attractively displayed with daily com- 
ments on some books that the public 
ought to come in contact with. This 
comment on books can often profitably 
be extended to a brief review. The 
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magazines as they come in each month 
ought to be somewhat reviewed in the 
local paper, the daily if the town sup- 
ports one. Of course all this takes time; 
but it would certainly add much to the 
helpfulness of any library. 

Such comments attract one person 
and sometimes another and the one thus 
brought to the library at times may be- 
come a regular patron—and that is 
what is desired. 

Miss Drake suggests monthly type- 
written bulletins giving a variety of 
current information about the library 
and what it has to offer in the line of 
timely material. At little expense this 
bulletin can be mimeographed and given 
out where it will do real good. 

During the past year our city has been 
continually interested in the problems 
of municipal ownership, of street pav- 
ing and sewage disposal, and the library 
made an effort to get together useful 
material on these problems and get the 
council and citizens in touch with the 
same. But in the midst of working 
this out our librarian was obliged to 
take a long leave of absence on account 
of ill health which finally ended with 
her resignation and conditions since 
have made extensive planning along 
such lines impossible. This however 
indicates a helpful line of work for any 
library. 

In the same way as above suggested 
lists of books and references to material, 
vocational or otherwise, can be circu- 
lated to various organizations that might 
not become interested in any other man- 
ner. Various general circulars giving 
interesting information concerning the 
library can be printed and circulated. 
The above article gave in full a cir- 
cular printed by the Marinette library 
which is quite taking. These were said 
to be 10 by 4% inches in sizé and the 
distribution of 10,000 of them increased 
the circulation 25% in the following 
month. 

To quote: 

Do You Take Books from the Public 
Library? 

If not, why not? 
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The library belongs to you, why not 
make use of your investment? Come 
and see what the library has anyway. 
If you have never been here you don’t 
know what a good place the library is. 

If you have been here, come again. 
You need the library. 

And the library needs you. 

Could you imagine a better worded 
appeal for interest in the library? The 
city directory, the telephone directory 
ean all be helpful in securing a large 
number of names. 

The methods of distribution will de- 
pend upon the librarian and local con- 
ditions. In one town circulars were 
mailed in water tax notices, in another 
the telephone and electric light com- 
panies were induced to send them out 
with their notices; if these were muni- 
cipal plants it could easily be done. One 
library had 8000 circulated in the pack- 
ages of a large department store. Dis- 
tribution could also be accomplished at 
fair days, election days. If the librarian 
is well in touch with young boys who 
frequent her library she can select trus- 
ties who will willingly assist in a cam- 
paign to place a circular in every home. 

But without any question the news- 
papers are the most valuable adver- 
tising any library can have. If this can 
be systematically done any newspaper 
will willingly print library news. It is 


clean, interesting matter and if care-. 


fully prepared saves the newspaper con- 
siderable copy, of which it is quite 
regularly short. Why not this week 
advertise your material on president 
making, current or past numbers. Maga- 
zine articles on Wilson or Bryan would 
find interesting readers; one would like 
to read them just at the crux of affairs.. 
A list of the writings you may have of 
the versatile new President would also 
be opportune. 

What opportunities of late to adver- 
tise your book or magazine material on 
China, Japan, Bulgaria, Turkey and 
the Balkan countries generally, Mexico, 
the Panama Canal, etc. The live li- 
brarian certainly can find ample op- 
portunity if she only had the inclina- 
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tion and intelligent following and un- 
derstanding of things happening and— 
time. And any or all of the things 
suggested will bring the library closer 
to the people. 

Publishers know this and persistently 
advertise timely publications. Speak- 
ing of the value of newspaper advertis- 
ing Miss Drake quotes from, a report 
of the Newark, (N. J.) library: 

“The circulation in the branches in- 
creased 187% over the year before and 
one of the reasons is the persistent and 
now long continued advertising for 
which we are indebted, chiefly, to the 
courtesy of the local newspaper.”’ 

In closing— 

The librarian has a big job, for which 
she is too often inadequately paid. Still 
she must magnify her office in the qual- 
ity of service she renders from the very 
fact of its vital importance. Fortunate 
the library which gets such unselfish 
service. 

A writer has said: 

“A library may be regarded as the 
solemn chamber in which a man can 
take counsel of all that have been wise 
and great and good and_ glorious 
amongst the men that have gone before 
him. If we come down for a moment 
and look at the bare and immediate 
utilities of a library, we find that here 
a man gets himself ready for his call- 
ing, arms himself for his profession, 
finds out the facts that are to deter- 
mine his trade, prepares him for his 
examination. It is, too, a place of pas- 
time: for man has no amusement more 
innocent, more sweet, more gracious, 
more elevating and more fortifying 
than he can find ina library. A library 
is the strengthener of all that is great 
in life, and the repeller of all that is 
petty and mean.” 

And Wordsworth beautifully has said. 

“Books, we know, 
re a substantial world, 
both pure and good; 
Round these, earth tendrils strong 
as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness 
will grow.” 
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The Librarian and the Local Book 
Dealer 


Zana K. Miller, Librarian, 
Commission. 


Wis. Tax 


In these busy days of library exten- 
sion when most librarians fee! they have 
not done their whole duty until they 
reach outside library walls for the 
readers who do not naturally come to 
the library, there is one almost virgin 
field fcr cultivation which is so easy 
to find that it is often overlooked. A 
work which does not require the con- 
sent of the board nor any larger ap- 
propriation before undertaking is a visit 
to the local book dealer. Do you know 
what he is selling to your patrons? 
Why struggle to improve the selection 
in libraries while he continues to sell 
cheap and unwholesome stories for your 
children? When Johnnie or Mary has 
a birthday or when Christmas comes 
some fond parent or other relative is 
sure to visit the local book dealers and 
they will surely come away with what- 
ever that dealer has to offer; and fur- 
thermore the enormous output of trashy 
harmful children’s books is so great that 
the price is well within the reach of even 
the child’s own pocket money. 

We do not hesitate to investigate the 
markets for food supplies to prevent un- 
sanitary conditions and why not inves- 
tigate the brain food fed to the chil- 
dren? At least let us make friends 
with the local dealer even if to do so we 
have to order some books through him. 
This used to be considered an extrava- 
gant way to purchase books but with 
the present shortened and mythical dis- 
counts it is doubtful whether the few 
dollars lost in the venture would not be 
returned in another manner if a friend 
is gained whose own supply of books 
May be looked into and bettered there- 
by. Do not get the idea that the li- 
brary should be the sole channel for 
the circulation of all books in a town. 
Every purchase of good books is an 
asset for the library. The following ex- 
perience of one book dealer with a li- 
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brarian is probably unique, but it illus- 
trates a point: 

At the holiday season two friends 
were browsing in a bookstore. One of 
them happened to be a librarian which 
fact was brought out in the conversa- 
tion over some washable books when the 
librarian said she did not believe in 
washable books as children should be 
taught a better respect for books than 
to think they could be soiled and mis- 
used because they would wash, but she 
added with a laugh that the *iea was 
probably only that of a librarian. The 
book shop lady stood near and hearing 
that one of the customers was a librar- 
ian asked her opinion as to the selection 
of her children’s books. This was a 
leading question as not much good 
could be said of the collection. There 
was the usual silly lot of Prudies, Flax- 
ies and Elsies for the girls, with Alger, 
Optic and Henty heroes for the boys. So 
the poor librarian, caught through her 
own confession, had to go on confessing, 
and say as gently as possible that they | 
were the books the grown-ups of to-day 
used to have in the Sunday school librar- 
ies of their childhcod but that there were 
so many better books to be had now that 
librarians no longer used or recom- 
mended them. The suggestion was 
made that the next time an order was 
to be sent in, the local librarian of the 
town would no doubt be glad to assist 
in the selection of some really good 
things. The reply came swift and keen 
from the book dealer, ‘‘That is exactly 
what she will not do as I went to her 
and she refused to give me any lists or 
any aids.’”’ This is only one side to the 
tale and doubtless the librarian had 
hers, but the point to the story need not 
be lost in any event, that some dealers 
would not refuse the aid which librar- 
ians can give in book selection, and with 
the right method the disinterested ones 
can be cultivated. The dealers do not 
now read the books they sell; if they 
did, they would not be such willing of- 
fenders. Why a boy was cured of 
reading dime novels by making him read 
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one aloud! Most dealers will not want 
to sell such poison to young people 
when they really have it pointed out to 
them the harm they do. Such offending 
on their part comes much more through 
ignorance than from the fact that they 
are avaricious. The net profit on the 
harmful book bought at 16 or 17 cents 
and sold at 25 cents is not great. It 
can be demonstrated that the better 
books can be sold and that in the end 
they will improve the business. No 
wise dealer looks entirely at the profits 
of today, and the young people who are 
started aright in their reading go on 
naturally to history, science and other 
subjects which mean better business 
from the dealer’s point of view. If you 
can impress upon the dealer that every 
real book lover makes eventually a book 
buyer directly or indirectly, the battle 
will be won. 

As has been suggested, little advance 
ean be made to help improve the deal- 
er’s selection of books until a footing 
of friendship has been established. This 
ought not to be difficult in the smaller 
towns where the book-shop is usually a 
very small adjunct to a drug store, de- 
partment store or stationer’s. The li- 
brarian buys stationery, confectionery 
at times, and sometimes even medicines, 
so she will have an excellent opportunity 
to visit a bit with the man or woman 
who sells these things, and little by 
little they will get acquainted. When 
the opportune time comes, the snare of 
the Christmas exhibit, she will have 
paved the way by friendship to make a 
telling impression. If the dealer will 
consent to a Christmas exhibit in his 
store progress is already on the way, 
but if the advertising features of the 
idea do not appeal to him and the profits 
seem doubtful, do as Miss Unterkircher 
did this year in Marshfield, go ahead 
and have the first exhibit in the library 
and make it a success. in the begin- 
ning do not aim for the fine and ex- 
pensive editions we all love but few of 
us can afford to buy for our own small 
brothers and sisters. 


Use your own limited pocket-books as 
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a guide in selection and take largely 
the nice cheap little books from Miss 
Kennedy’s list. Miss Ely of the Dayton 
Public Library has also compiled a use- 
ful list of 100 books for a child’s own 
library, quoting some of the finer edi- 
tions. Begin your plans early in the 
fall in order to get the books on ex- 
hibition about Thanksgiving and then 
advertise them well. If you have won 
over the dealer to the Christmas exhibit 
you will be saved much of this work as 
he can print with his rubber stamp out- 
fit, ‘See the exhibit of Children’s books’ 
for Christmas gifts at 
store,” on wrapping paper covering 
every parcel he sells in November. 

If the exhibit has to be in the library, 
plan to take orders for the books at list 
prices the discounts being less to li- 
braries than to book dealers. The ex- 
press will probably absorb the profit, if 
the books are received in small express 
shipments. This all means work but it 
is what Miss Unterkircher did this 
year and she had a thriving business, 
enough to make the local druggist who 
refused to take up, with the idea in the 
beginning, ask for her list and put ina 
duplicate stock. There is little danger 
of opposition if the exhibit is held with 
the co-operation or consent of the dealer 
and the townspeople will be delighted, 
as they have never before had such an | 
opportunity to buy really good books at 
such reasonable prices. 

Instead of enjoying a slight rest in 
the library from Thanksgiving to Christ- 
mas the librarian will find, unless she 
did her own shopping in October, that 
her Christmas list will be lost in the 
crowd, but she can afford to be busy 
with this exhibit the first year as the 
book dealer will surely want the adver- 
tisement the next year and that is the 
result sought. 

In the Dayton Public Library for a 
number of years a well advertised 
Christmas exhibit of choice books for 
children has been held, but Miss Ely, 
the children’s librarian, has felt that 
this work should be done in a more pub- 
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lic place where people were buying. The 
stores had helped to advertise and 
placed the library lists in their book 
departments for inquirers but the quan- 
tity of cheap books offered on the spot 
largely offset the efforts of the library. 
At last this year Miss Clatworthy, the 
librarian, writes that a high class de- 
partment store was willing to co-operate 
in a more public way. They borrowed 
the library’s entire collection of Christ- 
mas books, gave them good space near 
the toy department and engaged a 
young woman who had special training 
in literature as clerk. They took orders 
for books desired. This sale was so 
much of a success that the store will 
continue it each year at the holidays. 
This store has no book department and 
exhibits only books from the library. 

In order not to show partiality, Miss 
Clatworthy made the same offer to the 
department store having a book depart- 
ment. The store rose to bait at once 
when it was known its competitor was 
to take up this feature, but fortunately, 
did not demand that the library furnish 
the samples, but preferred to select out 
of its stock copies of the exhibit books 
as far as it had them and displayed them 
on a special exhibit table. This experi- 
ment is given to show that co-operation 
is possible if one will only make a trial. 
Do not be discouraged if first attempts 
are unsuccessful. In one Wisconsin 
town a librarian worked up the proper 
interest in several dealers but they lost 
courage after receiving a later visit from 
an agent representing one of the cheap 
book houses. The agent told them that 
the books recommended for sale by the 
librarian were those which were not 
popular and would not sell. The li- 
brarian might then possibly have com- 
piled some really useful statistics from 
the book cards of some of her own 
children’s books and returned to prove 
the agent wrong. Surely there are 
plenty of figures t oshow how popular 
the really good books are and the day 
might have been saved. 
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An excellent article by Edward W. 
Mumford of the Penn Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, on “Juvenile readers as an 
asset” furnishes splendid ammunition 
for a friendly attack on the local dealer. 
This was read before the American 
Bocksellers’ Association May 15, 1912, 
and was afterwards printed in the Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly. Since it is written by 
a dealer for other dealers it ought to 
be more effective than advice from a li- 
brarian to the dealer. The Penn people 
would no doubt be glad to send this to 
your dealers and it would certainly furn- 
ish them with some new ideas. Some 
of the points in this paper were cribbed 
from the same but due acknowledgment 
is hereby made. The library commis- 
sion would be glad to send Miss Ken- 
nedy’s list to any enterprising dealer 
who would promise to use it and there 
are many other ways a librarian could 
secure influence with the local dealers. 

So far nothing has been said about 
the profitable circulating libraries full 
of “best sellers’? which are run in many 
of our towns by book dealers and which 
to a degree quite counteract the more 
conservative selection of adult fiction in 
the public library. This is a far more 
difficult problem, but after all not as 
important as the children’s books. It 
is nearly, if not quite impossible to 
change a grown person’s insatiable ap- 
petite for second and third rate fiction, 
but the children may be saved and it is 
for them that the work should begin. 

How to stop the circulation of poor 
and even pernicious books of fiction 


. through these circulating libraries is not 


yet discovered and neither is the sup- 
pression of the low and harmful period- 
icals accomplished, but let us try to get 
on a friendly basis with the book deal- 
ers and at least point the way if we can 
to better books. We have cultivated the 
teachers, the club women and the fac- 
tory people, let us not overlook the book 
dealer. 
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The Play Element in Dramatic Reading 
By Rev. A. A. Ewing, Madison, Wis. 


The use of the play element in edu- 
cation is one striking feature in the 
modern treatment of children. What is 
now greatly needed is that adults should 
be taught to play. Fortunately out- 
door sports, adapted to: different ages, 
are becoming increasingly popular. But 
few of these, however, are used during 
the winter months, and some substitute 
is needed. Our great mistake is in 
thinking that play must always be iden- 
tified with physical exercise. The really 
great need is that the mind should play. 
There should be provided for all adults 
an opportunity to take light, cheerful, 
and social exercise with the imagina- 
tion. The conventional methods for 
consuming the leisure hours of mature 
persons are comparatively stupid or else 
give added excitement to lives already 
nervously overstrained. 

I am glad to recommend the oral 
reading of dramatic literature. It is 
possible to play by reading a play. A 
small group of persons may pass a win- 
ter evening in this way with great en- 
joyment and find it refreshing. There 
is no need of an audience and if the 
group is small ‘‘parts’”’ can be doubled 
up. There are many modern plays that 
can readily be adapted to this use. The 
chief danger is that the reading be taken 
too seriously, as though it were study. 
The secret of success is to really play 
it, though without any acting; to play 
it with the voice and with the mind. It 
is necessary to let one’s self go, and ex- 
aggerate a good deal until the spirit of 
play is caught and the fun becomes con- 
tagious. It is, of course, a game that 
has to be learned; intelligent reading, 
impersonation, and the quick give and 
take of dialogue, all require some effort. 
But it is worth a good deal of effort if 
we can be saved from our solemn in- 
tensity and from the inanity of the 
card table and smoking-room gossip. 
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Dramatic Readings 

The successful rendering of “The 
Rivals” last night at the Methodist 
church by amateur taient suggests pos- 
sibilities of much interest. 

Aside from every other consideration, 
there is a world of “‘fun’” in such read- 
ings. The dramatic instinct is almost 
universal. Nearly every one has some 
talent in that department, and when 
expressed in the free and easy manner 
of such readings, enjoyment is aitorded 
to the participants and hearers alike. 

In a city like Wausau, practicaliy cut 
off from the theatrical world, where the 
people have no opportunity to see mod- 
ern plays by modern players, but must 
be content with second hand renditions 
of stale ‘‘successes’”’ there is no better 
field for the enjoyment of the dramatic 
taste than in amateur performances. 

Want of proper staging facilities need 
hardly be considered. Shakespeare’s 
plays were originally produced under 
conditions which a modern five cent 
vaudeville show would reject. The im- 
agination supplied all the accessories. 
The success of the plays depended 
wholly upon the ability of the actors. 

The ancient drama was even more 
meagerly supplied with properties. An 
open air ring, without even a dressing 
room for the actors, without curtains or 
fixtures of any kind, was sufficient for 


- a setting for the plays which the refined 


Greeks and the enthusiastic Romans 
attended. 

Literature is full of dramatic subjects, 
old and new; and the fact that such 
readings require little preparation en- 
ables them to be enjoyed without the 
sense of staleness and overtraining 
which the professional actor experiences 
toward his part. 

Churches, school rooms, private par- 
lors, everywhere in fact that “two or 
three are gathered together” constitute 
adequate theaters, where the world old 
recreation of “a play extempore”’ can be 
enjoyed. 

Wausau has plenty of talent; let us 
see, whether it will find expression in ac- 
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cordance with the excellent hint given 
by the Library association. Wausau 
Record-Herald. 


County Extension Round Table 


Conducted by Miss Maud van Buren, at 
the state library association meeting, 
March 7th. 

The round table meeting on ‘‘What we 
are doing to get country readers’ was 
conducted by Miss Maud van Buren who 
in a few brief introductory remarks em- 
phasized the necessity of interest in 
people and appreciation of rural needs 
if successful country work is to follow 
any effort toward extension. The imi- 
tator cannot hope for results. The 
work should never be undertaken by 
one who thinks it must be a good thing 
because her neighbor librarian has suc- 
ceeded. She must first be possessed of 
the spirit. This tempered with good 
sense in the selection of books and good 
judgment in methods of procedure can- 
not fail of results. 

Good sense does not warrant an over 
supply of agricultural books in any 
rural collection. The librarian who 
understands farmers and farm life 
knows that most farmers today have 
better agricultural material than does 
the small library and that they use it 
intelligently. She also knows that the 
farmer is as great a reader of history 
and biography as are his brothers in 
town, that his wife does not clamber for 
the latest novel but is interested rather 
in the better class of fiction, in ethics 
and in travel and that children are chil- 
dren whether in town or country and 
that their needs are similar where ever 
they are. 

Miss Dunn of the Stanley library re- 
ported that it has no restrictions as to 
who shall use the library and that spe- 
cial privileges as to time extension and 
renewals are given rural patrons. They 
are most easily reached through the ru- 
ral teachers who distribute application 
blanks to their pupils. Eight of these 
teachers make steady use of the library 
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and they carry books to and from the 
central library for the pupils who find it 
difficult to visit the central library. 
Neighborhood reading circles are en- 
couraged in places remote from the li- 
prary by the placing of home libraries 
consisting of twelve or fifteen volumes 
and a few magazines. These home li- 
braries have several times so grown in 
popularity as to require the placing of 
a regular traveling library. One of the 
traveling libraries split into four groups, 
was placed in adjoining neighborhoods 
from four to six miles apart. These 
circulated from one neighborhood to 
another with splendid results. 

Mrs. Nickerson of Menomonie re- 
ported that books are free to the entire 
county and that the guarantor system 
has been abolished. Last year 155 
rural school teachers availed them- 
selves of the privilege of teachers cards 
which permit them to draw whatever 
number of books they need in their 
school work for as long as they are 
needed, these are sub-loaned to the 
pupils. Lost books are paid for by the 
teacher to whom they were charged. 
Many of the county teachers are reached 
before leaving the county training 
school. 

Miss Lansing of Neenah told of the 
heip the rural mail carriers had been in 
interesting rural residents. 

Miss Barker of Merrill dwelt espec- 
ially upon the work of the little book 
stations about the county and the co- 
operation of the rural school teachers. 
The interest in books has grown so rap- 
idly that the traveling libraries from the 
local libraries have been insufficient to 
meet the needs and regular traveling li- 
braries from the state collection have 
been required. 

Miss Allen of Rhinelander gave an 
account of a circular descriptive of the 
library and containing a cut of the 
building that had been distributed 
among rural residents. Miss Hamilton 
of Whitewater described the library 
booth at the county fair last fall—a 
booth equipped by Whitewater, Elkhorn 
and Delavan. 
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Others reported an interest aroused 
through the librarian’s talks at farmers’ 
institutes and county teachers’ meet- 
ings. 


Question Box 


Conducted by Miss Helen Turvill, In- 
structor Library School at the State li- 
brary association meeting. 

Does the use of Library of Congress 
cards mean a great saving of time in 
cataloguing? 

Librarians differ in their opinion 
regarding the advantage in the use of 
these printed cards. Some think they 
are too complicated in form and there- 
fore confusing. They seem not to be 
desirable for the children’s catalogue 
for this reason. The greatest advan- 
tage in point of time-saving comes 
when the cards are ordered at the 
same time as the books, since the 
bocks can be catalogued so rapidly. 
The chief book selection aids, namely 
the A. L. A. catalog and the A. L. A. 
booklist give the L. C. numbers and 
indicate the number of cards required. 
In making out the order slips it takes 
but a moment to add these numbers 
and the time spent in looking up the 
numbers, often given as a reason for 
not using the cards, has been re- 
duced to nothing. Use of the printed 
cards saves all trouble of looking up 


full names, the writing out of long 


contents notes, etc. 

How are we to handle the magazines 
that have changed their size and are 
printing text and advertising matter 
on the same pages? 

A change in the size of a magazine, 
occurring in the middle of a volume as 
recently happened in the case of the 
American Magazine is most exasperat- 
ing, since it makes the binding of 
the volume difficult and unsatisfac- 
tory. While the inclusion of part of 
the advertising matter is sometimes 
done in binding, for instance the 
State Historical Library binds the ad- 
vertising pages for one number in 
each volume, believing that this mat- 
ter will be of future interest, we ques- 


tion the value of preserving a maga- 
zine, that in order to exist must re- 
sort to the objectionable practice of 
scattering the text through the ad- 
vertisements. Their use will be re- 
stricted to the reading table and their 
value for this purpose must be ques- 
tioned, if funds are limited. 


Should back numbers of magazines be 


circulated or should they be kept in 
the library for reference? 

Permission to draw magazines for 
home reading is a privilege much ap- 
preciated. Unless duplicate maga- 
zines are taken, circulate the back 
numbers as soon as the current one is 
received. Limit the time to be re- 
tained to a week or a shorter period. 
In libraries open only two or three 
days a week, the current numbers can 
be circulated from one time of open- 
ing until the next, but require them to 
be returned without fail for use on 
the reading tables during the hours 
of opening. Allow the magazines to 
circulate only for a month or two, and 
subject to recall at any time for refer- 
ence use. Keep back numbers in a 
pamphlet box on the shelves next to 
the bound volumes. 


What books should the small library 


purchase on sex hygiene? 

Care must be used in selecting 
books on this topic, since but few of 
the many that have appeared are 
worth consideration. The following 
titles are advised: 

Latimer. Girland woman. Apple- 

ton, 1909. $1.50. 

“Psychology, physiology and hy- 
giene of the transitional period 
from childhood to womanhood 
treated with common sense and 
frankness free from sentimentality. 
Valuable to parents and teachers, 
and may be safely put into the 
hands of the girls themselves.” A, 
L. A. catalog, 1904-11. 

Hal!. From youth to manhood. 
Association press, 1909. 50c. 
“Elements of sexual physiology 

and hygiene presented in a direct 
+ dignified manner; based on the lat- 
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est findings of medical science. 
Meets a definite need, but should 
not be placed on the open shelves.” 
A. L. A. catalog, 1904-11. 
Wile. Sex education. 

1912. $1. 

“A little book for parents, writ- 
ten by a physician, pointing out 
that it is their duty, rather than the 
teacher’s to give their children 
proper instruction in sex hygiene 
and outlining both the nature and 
manner of presenting, and the 
proper ages for beginning and add- 
ing to such information.” A. L. A. 
booklist, v. 9, p. 207 (Ja 1913). 
Zenner. Education in sexual phys- 

iology and hygiene. Stewart, 

1910. $1. 

“Excellent statement of the main 
principles presented in brief, sim- 
ple talks, four to a class of boys in 


Duffield, 


a Cincinnati public school, seven to ' 


college students. A safe guide for 
teachers and parents both in con- 
tent and manner of presentation.”’ 
A. L. A. catalog, 1904-1911. 


To what extent should a small library 


buy fiction for the high school re- 
quired reading list? How many cop- 
ies of each book? 

High school students should be 
urged in every possible way to use the 
public library. It seems customary 
to expect the library to supply the 
books for the required reading of the 
English courses. For the sake of get- 
ting the students in the habit of com- 
ing, the library is justified in spending 
some of the book fund in this man- 
ner. It is also justified in providing the 
books in as attractive a form as pos- 
sible, that the reading may be a pleas- 
ure, not a task to be avoided. Too 
often the small library has economized 
in the wrong direction by making 
some wretched edition, on poor paper, 
having fine print and a dingy binding 
answer the requirement for a set of 
Dickens, Eliot, or Scott, while every 
effort is made to supply the late fic- 
tion in its attractive binding. The li- 
brary should have selected titles, at 
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least, of the standard authors in the 
most attractive edition obtainable. A 
list of such editions can be had from 
the library school. For duplicates 
the Everyman’s library published by 
Dutton, obtainable in a special library 
binding for 35c. in cloth, and a se- 
lected number of titles in half leather 
binding at 60c., is the most satisfac- 
tory edition. Several copies in this 
edition can be afforded to meet the 
demand of the high school. This 
edition has proved popular with the 
students, since the volumes do not ap- 
pear at all formidable. 


What proportion of the book fund 


should be spent for fiction? for child- 
ren’s books? 

The matter of the apportionment of 
the book fund was discussed at the 
last meeting of the Fox River Valley 
Association and reported in the Bul- 
letin for Nov.—Dec. 1912. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent should be allotted 
to fiction, and one-third of the whole 
amount to children’s books, a part to 
be spent for picture books and prim- 
ers for the youngest children. A list 
of such books for the youngest readers 
can be found in the Suggestive List 
of Children’s Books. 


Outline the routine of withdrawing 


books. 

Too often the record of the number 
of books becomes inaccurate through 
failure to make note of withdrawals. 
The result is uncertainty at the time 
of the annual report as to the 
number of books, or results in the dis- 
covery at inventory-taking of missing 
books, which upon thorough search 
prove to have been withdrawn, al- 
though the shelf cards bear no record. 
The complete routine is as follows: 

Enter in withdrawal book date, 
author, title, accession number 
and cause of withdrawal. 

Enter in accession book in the 
withdrawal column, if the 
Democrat accession bovok is 
used, otherwise in the Re- 
marks column, date and cause 
of withdrawal. 
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Remove cards from the cata- 
logue; destroy if the book is 
not to be replaced; write order 
slip and clip catalogue cards 
to it, if to be replaced. 

Remove shelf card from file, add 
withdrawal number upon it 
and file alphabetically by au- 
thor in the withdrawal file. If 
several copies or volumes are 
on the shelf card, add the 
withdrawal number after the 
one withdrawn and leave the 
card in its place, making a du- 
plicate card or filing the book 
card in the withdrawal file. 
This file is an alphabetical in- 
dex to the withdrawal book 
and is useful in showing 
whether the library has ever 
owned a particular book. 

Enter number of books with- 
drawn, class by class, on the 
classified summary record. 


Some Books on Missions 
Suggested by J. M. Whitehead, Janes- 
ville, Wis. 


The Foreign Missionary, an Incarna- 
tion of a World Movement, by A. J. 
Brown; 
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Personal Life of David Livingstone, 
by W. G. Blaikie; 


The Uplift of China, Smith; 


India’s Problem, Krishna or Christ, 
by J. P. Jones; 


Daybreak in Turkey, by J. L. Barton; 
My Life and Times, by Cyrus Hamlin; 


The Decisive Hour of Missions, by 
John R. Mott; 


Changing Chinese, by Professor Ross; 


Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom, by 
Dr. DeForest. 


Of the above list I especially com- 
mented on Hamlin’s autobiography and 
Dr. DeForest’s Sunrise in the Sunrise 
Kingdom. My recollection is that I 
called attention to the fact that all of 
these books were found in the list of 
books on missions published by your 
Commission in 1910 (Instructional De- 
partment No. 6), except Hamlin’s, 
Mott’s and Dr. DeForest’s volumes. I 
stated that I personally knew or had 
personally heard all of these authors 
except Dr. Blaikie. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours, 
John M. Whitehead. 





LIBRARY DEDICATION 


The formal opening of the new Carne-. 
gie Library building at Kilbourn took 


place March 22. The building, which is 
constructed of native sandstone and 
with stucco above the high stone base- 
ment, is most artistic and attractive. 
The indirect lighting system has been in- 
stalled, giving a most pleasing effect. 
The cost of the building was $6,000. 

The following account of the dedica- 
tion is quoted from the Kilbourn Weekly 
Events. 

“Last Saturday evening occurred the 
formal dedication of the Kilbourn Pub- 
lic library. People came through the 
day and early in the evening to inspect 


AT KILBOURN, WIS. 


the new building, and all were profuse 
in praise of it. Chairs for about 130 
people were placed in the room for the 
dedication exercises. In a pertinent, 
appropriate address by J. F. Dixon, 
president of the library board, the new 
building was formally turned over to the 
village. Village President Kleimenhagen 
in a short address of well-chosen words 
accepted the property in the name of 
the village. A most excellent paper, 
full of valuable library information, 
heipful to this institution, with many 
timely suggestions for our guidance, was 
given by Miss Humble, of the state li- 
brary school, she having been here for 
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two months making a reference index of 
the library. Short addresses were given 
by J. E. Jones, N. E. VanDyke, J. F. 
Dougherty, Rev. DeWitt, L. N. Coap- 
man, R. D. Barney, Rev. Pow, Harry 
Loomis, L. A. Murray and others. Mu- 
sic was furnished by the mandolin club 
and the band male quartet, the music 
being a most highly enjoyable feature 
of the occasion. In all the addresses 
and remarks the gift of the building by 
Andrew Carnegie was mentioned in 
terms of highest appreciation. A finan- 
cial report by the treasurer, H. D. Sni- 
der, showed that the building had been 
completed within Mrs. Carnegie’s endow- 
ment, $6000, and with the lot turned 
over to the village free of any encum- 
prance. There will be additional cost 
for some matters of furnishing, outside 
additions, improvements of grounds, 
ete., which will, however, have no in- 
debtedness, money being available to 
pay for everything.” 

In expectation of the growing use of 


the library, the board of trustees was de- 
sirous of having the library catalogued. 
Assistance was offered this year for the 
months of February and March by the 
library school, and two students, Miss 
Marion Humble and Miss Freda M. 


Glover, were appointed to start the 
work. 

This help was greatly needed since 
the library contained over four thous- 
and books and had only an inadequate 
shelf list to them. The study clubs and 
schools as well as the librarian wel- 
comed the starting of a dictionary cata- 
logue. 

The catalogue was commenced at 
once, the books being temporarily 
shelved in the basement of the High 
school, awaiting the completion of the 
new building. All of the adult class 
books, 1285 volumes, were catalogued, 
leaving about 2800 volumes, comprising 
fiction and children’s books, yet to be 
done. The librarian, Miss Ramsay, and 
the apprentice, Miss Landt, assisted with 
the work. The total number of cards 
Made was 4595 and entries were made 
under 652 different subjects. Library 
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of Congress cards were obtained for 
about one-fourth of the books. 

Beside the cataloguing, the shelf list 
and classification were revised, a with- 
drawal record started, and the loan sys- 
tem reorganized. The books were 
looked over and sorted as to value, some 
were withdrawn, others sent to the bind- 
ery, etc. 

The transferring of the books into 
the new building was done in two days 
under the supervision of the students, 
who assisted the librarian in arranging 
them in the new quarters. The high 
school students helped with the work of 
moving. In addition, the periodical 
collection was arranged and placed in 
pamphlet boxes, that all might be in 
readiness for the opening. 

A great deal of interest has been man- 
ifested in the library, the result of at- 
tempts to make known its value and its 
needs. A paper arousing much discus- 
sion was given by Miss Conway, secre- 
tary of the board, before the Tuesday 
Study Club on this topic. The library 
school students, with the approval of 
the board, endeavored in every way to 
extend the influence of the library, edu- 
cationally and socially. Articles were 
written for the weekly paper, calling at- 
tention to the bulletins that were posted 
in the library. A list of books was pre- 
pared for the Farmers’ Institute. The 
scheme of an endless chain of teas for 
the benefit of the library was suggested 
to the board. It was started with such 
enthusiasm on their part, that it served 
the double purpose of interesting almost 
every family in Kilbourn and at the 
same time raising money towards the 
purchase cf new furniture. A dance is 
also to be given for the same purpose. 

A weekly story hour was held on Sat- 
urday morning at the library. Stories 
were also told in the grades, and on St. 
Patrick’s day, Irish stories were told to 
the high school. 

At the dedication Miss Humble gave 
an address on the purpose and aim of 
the library, with special application to 
local conditions and needs. 
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PERRY AND THE WAR OF 1812 


Miss Martin of The Kellogg Public 
Library, Green Bay, has issued the fol- 
lowing list of books to be found in the 
library on Oliver Hazard Perry and the 
War of 1812. 


Adult List 


Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography 

Babcock, Rise of American nationality 
(Hart, American Nation series) 

Bryant, History of the United States, 
v. 4 

Brackenridge, The late war 

Channing, The Jeffersonian system 
(Hart, American Nation Series) 

Hart, Formation of the Union, p. 203- 

“222 

Harper’s Encyclopaedia of United States 
history 

Hill, Twenty six historic ships 

Larned, History for ready reference, 
see United States 

Lodge, Fighting frigate 

McMaster, History of United States, 

vols. 3 and 4 

Mackenzie, Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry 

Roosevelt, Naval war of 1812 

Schurz, Henry Clay, chap. 5 and 6 

Schoulder, History of United States, ch. 
8 

Spears, History of the Navy 

Thwaites & Kendall, History of the 
United States 

Wilson, History of the American people, 
v. 3 

Works of Thomas Jefferson, v. 11 


Young, American History 





War of 1812 in Wisconsin and Green 
Bay 
Wisconsin Historical Collections: v. 9, 
“Prairie du Chien papers;”’ v. 10, “‘Lawe 
and Grignon papers;” v. 11, “Dickson 
and Grignon papers;” v. 13, “Bulger 
papers.” 
Campbell, Wisconsin in three centuries 
Legler, Leading events in Wisconsin his- 
tory 
Martin, History of Brown County 
Neville & Martin, Historic Green Bay 
Thwaites, Story of Wisconsin 
Thwaites, Wisconsin 
William Powell’s 
Hist. proc., 1912 


recollections, Wis. 


Juvenile List 


Abbott, Story of our navy for young 
Americans 
Barnes, Hero of Lake Erie 
Beebe, Four American naval heroes 
Beebe, Story of Oliver Hazard Perry 
Blaisdell, Story of American history, 
ch. 21 
Brooks, True story of the United States 
Channing, Elements of United States 
history 
Coffin, Building the nation 
Elson, Child’s guide to American history 
Johnson, War of 1812 
Perry at Fort George 
Exploits on Lake Erie 
Battle of the Thames 
Lodge & Roosevelt, Hero tales from 
American history ‘Battle of New 
Orleans”’ 
Otis, With Perry on Lake Erie 
Thwaites, Stories of the Badger state 
“The British capture Prairie du 
Chien” 
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A CORRECTION 


Among the extracts from the letters 
of appreciation of the work of Frank 
Avery Hutchins published in the Jan- 
uary and February number, the printer 
credited to Charles McCarthy a letter 
only the latter part of which was his. 
The first paragraph of this letter was 
from the letter of Mrs. Katherine Mac- 
Donald Jones, the latter part of her let- 
ter including the signature having been 
dropped out of the forms. It is unfor- 
tunate that the letter so mangled should 
have been from a person who so fully 
understood and appreciated the work of 
Mr. Hutchins as did Katherine Mac- 
Donald Jones. The letter as it appeared 
in the copy sent to the printer was as 
follows: 

“Any co-worker of Mr. Hutchins 
asked to name his most striking charac- 
teristi¢s would undoubtedly mention the 
remarkable creative quality of his mind, 
his unique disinterestedness and his en- 
thusiastic devotion to a chosen cause. 
His head was and is full of ideas. His 
ideas well thought out, he has the cour- 
age of his convictions and no argument 
discourages, no obstacle deflects, no dif- 
ficulty dissuades, simply nothing daunts 
him. It is no disparagement to any’ of 
his associates or his successors to say 
that nearly every big thing accomplished 
in the Wisconsin library world started 
in the mind of Mr. Hutchins. Others 
carried out, and are carrying out what 
he initiated. 

“He believed that modern library 
methods might be so simplified and 
adapted as to be as useful in small town 
and village libraries as they already 
were in city libraries. He saw in the 
public library the educational comple- 
ment to and supplement of the public 
school. He saw also in the public li- 


brary the only meeting place, with the 
exception of the postoffice, for all ages, 
all creeds, all conditions, that is to Say, 
the natural center of social life. 

He dictated not at all as to detail but 





held fast to his fundamental idea—the 
adaptation of modern methods to. the 
small library. Librarians from all over 
the United States and from foreign 
countries came to observe the results. 


“When he started traveling libraries 
he determined to meet the needs of rural 
communities farthest removed from 
book centers. He himself chose most 
carefully the first books that were sent 
out, trying to include in each small col- 
lection something that would appeal to 
every age and to a variety of tastes. But 
he well knew that what he fancied would 
be or ought to be read might be quite 
different from what actually was read. 
So he instituted a system of records of 
circulation which formed a basis of 
study of rural tastes and served as a 
guide in selection. The traveling li- 
braries of Wisconsin came to have an 
enviable reputation because of the un- 
usual circulation of books. No other 
traveling library records in the country 
showed anything like the use of them. 
The secret of their success lay primarily 
in the selection of books—the funda- 
mental idea—Mr. Hutchins’s idea. 

Mr. Hutchins realized early 
that there was no more practical and 
substantial way in which the Commis- 
sion could serve small libraries than by 





aiding in selection and purchase of 
books. He began by publisk- 
ing the ‘Suggestive List,” a list of 


twelve hundred titles—known later in 
every part of the country where small 
libraries sprang up—and latter supple- 
mented it by the ‘‘Buying List,” a list 
of current books suitable for little li- 
braries, published monthly during the 
season when publishers were issuing 
books freely, and less frequently during 
the dull season These lists 
proved so useful that shortly the Com- 
missions of other states (nine as I re- 
member it) were begging them for dis- 
tribution to ‘their respective libraries. 
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The demand for this kind of aid led 
ultimately to the publication of the “A. 
L. A. Booklist” by the Publishing Board 
of the American Library Association, 
which has now become the most valuable 
tcol which libraries, small and large, 
have. 

“Perhaps at the present time no de- 
partment of the Commission is so widely 
known as the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary. Many phases of its 
work have been developed quite beyond 
the original plan, some phases perhaps 
unthought of in its early stages of ex- 
istence, but the essential idea of it all, 
and very many of its developments, or- 
iginated in Mr. Hutchins’s fertile brain. 

«  .  , . The Wisconsin Library 
School was started two years or more 
after illness removed Mr. Hutchins from 
activity in the Commission. But he had 
been planning for years ard many of his 
ideas were embodied in its general plan. 

Mr. Hutchins had feit that 
the permanent school, when it was es- 
tablished, should have the closest possi- 
ble relations with the public libraries of 
the state and he began working over in 
his mind, and talking over with every 
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one interested, how this might be ef- 
fected. Gradually he evolved a scheme 
of ‘actual work in the libraries by the 
students, a sort of laboratory practice, 
which would offer valuable training to 
the students, afford much needed help 
to the libraries, keep the instructors in 
close touch with practical problems and 
changing conditions, and preserve mu- 
tually beneficial relations between the 
Commission and the libraries. This lab- 
oratory method forms now an important 
place in the curriculum of the school 
and has contributed no small part to its 
acknowledged success. . . . 

“« . . . The thing to be accom- 
plished has always loomed so big to him 
that he has forgot all else, his comfort, 
his health, his interests and all that con- 
cerns him personally. As for taking 
credit for the things he has done, he 
cares so little for credit and is so ab- 
sorbed in future doing that he has for- 
got, if he ever knew, that he ever did 
anything worthy of credit. And so the 
busy world moves on forgetting also 
what he has done forit. ... ” 


Katharine MacDonald Jones 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


The customary practice of putting the 
students upon their own resources after 
five months spent in the study of theory 
and library ideals, by sending them into 
the field for two months of practical ex- 
perience during February and March 
has again proved one of the most valu- 
able features of the year’s work. The 
students’ ideals and general ability in 
all phases of library work are put to the 
test during these two months to a degree 
that could not otherwise obtain. As 
usual the students returned from their 
field practice filled with enthusiasm for 
their profession and the spring’s work 
began with a vim and a ready grasp of 
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ideas that tested the value of their work 
in the field. 
The spring term opened Thursday, 


April 3. Several periods during the 
first and second weeks were devoted to 
field observations and a comparison of 
methods. The observations, which in- 
clude building and equipment, book se- 
lection, loan, reference, social conditions 
of the city, cataloguing and classifica- 
tion, and library economy, follow a defi- 
nite printed outline prepared by the 
faculty for each subject taught in the 
school, and distributed to the students 
before going into the field, giving them 
an understanding of the scope of the 
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work to be undertaken, and the results 
expecied. 

The schedule of lessons for the spring 
quarter includes the regular lectures in 
reference and book selection, with new 
courses in children’s work, binding, 
ecuipment and administration, subject 
bibliography, and public documents. 

The school was exceptionally fortu- 
nate during the opening days of the 
term, to have special lectures from Dr. 
H. C. Bumpus, business manager of the 
University, on Exhibition as Literary 
Stimuli; from the Chairman of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission, the Hon- 
orable William H. Hatton, on the topic, 
the Librarian’s Opportunity to further 
Modern Social Movements, and from 
Mr. J. David Thompson, formerly Chief, 
Division of Documents, Library of Con- 
gress, on The Collection and Use of 
Official Publications. Miss Ethel S. 
Fegan, librarian of Ladies College, 
Cheltenham College, England, honored 
the School with a day’s visit on her 
American tour of inspecting libraries 
and library schools; she gave a delight- 
ful talk to the class on Libraries in 
England. 

Miss Hazeltine served tea to the fac- 
ulty and students on the first day of the 
new quarter, affording an opportunity 
for all to compare field notes without 
“observation sheets” in hand. 


Alumni notes 


Miss Harriet Bixby, 1909, has been 
appointed librarian of the Agricultural 
College of the University of Missouri. 

Miss Louise Randall, 1910, resigned 
as librarian of the Carnegie Branch of 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) Public Library, 
and assumed the librarianship of the 
Public Library of Whiting, Ind. 

Miss Wilhelmina Van der Haagen, 
1912, was married on March 28 to Mr. 
George P. Edmonds. Their home will 
be in Manistique, Mich. 


February and March in the Field 


During the two months of field prac- 
tice, 37 libraries profited by the work of 
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the students, both in actual assistance 
and through the new ideas and sugges- 
tions the students could bring from the 
school. Thirty-five students (includ- 
ing three joint course students assigned 
to the Madison Free Library for part 
time) were sent out and the amount of 
work accomplished by them aggregated 
a total of 65144 months of work for the 
state, or nearly the equivalent of the en- 
tire time of six skilled workers for an 
entire year. 

Besides the student help, five mem- 
bers of the instructional staff gave prac- 
tically all of their time to field work 
during these months. Ninety-eight li- 
braries were visited by these members of 
the staff, the time devoted to each li- 
brary varying from one day to several 
days, according to the work to be ac- 
complished. The itineraries were so 
planned as to enable the visiting faculty 
to inspect the work of the students, and 
in a number of cases to initate them into 
the work, or to see that it was properly 
concluded. Where organization or re- 
organization was undertaken, or work 
of a special character was assigned, sev- 
eral visits were made that no false steps 
should be taken. : 

The feature of field practice intro- 
duced last year, of detailing several 
students to assist field workers in the 
regular field work, was continued this 
year with good results. These students 
accompanied the visitors to assigned 
places and carried out work needed in 
the library, meeting the visitor in a few 
days for another brief assignment, and 
even a third and fourth. This proves 
an admirable way to give the students 
training and experience in commission 
work. 

The following libraries benefited by 
general assistance during the busy 
months of February and March, and the 
students who were without definite li- 
brary experience became familiar with 
the ordinary routine of library service: 
Ashland, Baraboo, Chippewa Falls, 
Darlington, Jefferson, Fond du Lac, 
Madison, Manitowoc, Marinette, Mosi- 
nee, Oshkosh, Reedsburg, Sparta, Su- 
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perior, Watertown. Special problems in 
library work were undertaken in librar- 
ies as described below. 


I. Student Work in Libraries 


Arcadia—Miss Rowe spent the month 
of March in this library developing the 
work along general lines. Special at- 
tention was given the children. An at- 
tractive collection of children’s books 
loaned by the commission was on dis- 
play during the month and a weekly 
story hour was conducted. Classes 
from the eighth grade and the high 
school were given instruction in the 
use of library aids. An inventory was 
taken and the shelf list perfected. An 
order of new books was put through all 
the processes and the routine work of 
the library was looked after. The regis- 
tration system was brought up to date. 
Publicity work was emphasized. 

Barron—As the library had just been 
moved into a new Carnegie library 
building, an organization to correspond 
with larger quarters was necessary. The 
books had already been accessioned and 
an author and title list had been kept. 
They still needed to be classified, sheif 
listed, and arranged in class order on 
the shelves. To accomplish this Miss 
Nethercut, a student of the School, was 
sent to Barron for the month of March. 
All the books in the library, numbering 
some 2200 were classified and shelf- 
listed. A portion of the books from the 
high school library was transferred to 
the public library and these also were 
put into working order by the student 
as well as a considerable order of new 
books. 

With so much technical work to be 
done, little time was left for any great 
amount of publicity, or assistance in the 
loan and reference work. Library 
notes were published every week. The 
assistance of some of the Board mem- 
bers and young women interested in the 
library made it possible for so much to 
be accomplished in the one month. 

Fox Lake—Last year a start was 
made toward putting this library in an 
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organized condition. During two weeks 
a student assisted in classifying, shelf 
listing and making an author and title 
catalogue. As the library has grown 
considerably during the year and a need 
was felt for a dictionary catalogue, two 
students Mrs. Luther and Miss Askey 
were assigned to this task during Feb- 
ruary. A catalogue for the adult books 
was completed and one for the chil- 
dren’s books nearly finished. 

Instruction was given by Mrs. Luther 
to the 7th and 8th grades and to the 
high school students in the classifica- 
tion, use of the catalogue and of Read- 
er’s Guide. This instruction consisted 
of talks followed by practice work in 
the library, the results of which were 
soon aoted by the splendid way in which 
the students helped themselves to ma- 
terial needed for reference work. A 
talk along this same line to the country 
school teachers who came to the library 
for a Saturday morning proved very 
profitable. Miss Askey told stories 
every Saturday afternoon to the young 
children, and made a start on a clipping 
and picture collection. Besides assist- 
ing in desk and reference work, and 
giving instruction to the librarian, es- 
pecially in cataloguing, the students 
helped sort and arrange in pamphlet 
boxes about 150 volumes of magazines, 
thus starting a valuable reference cor- 
ner in the library. Some good publicity 
work was accomplished, especially in 
the notes written for the newspaper 
every week. 

Grand Rapids—A _ student was as- 
signed here for each month, Miss Lut- 
trell in February and Miss Akers in 
March. General work was assigned but 
special attention was given juvenile lit- 
erature. Story hours were conducted, 
displays of books for boys and for girls 
were arranged, attractive bulletins were 
made, and an effort to interest parents 
and teachers brought some good results. 
The clipping collection which is proving 
so valuable an adjunct to this library 
was given careful attention. Orders of 
new books were put through all their 
processes and the regular daily work of 
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the library was taken part in by the 
students. Newspaper publicity received 
attention. 

Janesville—The recataloguing of this 
library, undertaken through the assist- 
ance of students from the Library 
School, was continued this year. Two 
students were appointed for each month, 
for February Miss Janes and Miss Egan, 
for March, Miss Janes and Miss Dicker- 
son. From four to six o’clock each 
afternoon the students assisted at the 
Loan desk and in the Children’s room, 
and each had one evening at the Loan 
desk. Miss Janes told stories to the 
children on Saturday morning, made a 
bulletin, and wrote articles for the 
papers on a group of garden books. 

The classes revised this year were In- 
dividual biography (in which the biog- 
raphies of artists, musicians, etc. were 
reclassified to go with their subject), 
Fine arts, and two sections of Useful 
arts. 579 volumes were done and 2600 
cards made. 

Kilbourn—For the account of the 
students work, see notice published 
elsewhere in this Bulletin of the opening 
of the new Carnegie building at Kil- 
bourn. 

Madison—The library in the G. A. R. 
Memorial Hall, which is supported by 
state funds was organized in February 
and March by Miss Dorothy Ely. This 
library consists of about a thousand 
volumes, chiefly on the civil war. The 
books were classified according to the 
minute scheme provided by the Decimal 
Classification, labelled and arranged on 
the shelves. No accession or shelf list 
record was made, but the books were 
catalogued and analyzed for material re- 
lating to the various wars, important 
battles and leaders. Twenty-five hun- 
dred cards were made for the collection. 
The library contains a great many du- 
Plicates and sets. 

Medford—Students were assigned to 
complete the reorganizing undertaken 
last year. Miss Akers and Miss That- 
cher were sent for February. Over a 
thousand books, including most of the 
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fiction and the children’s books were 
accessioned and new cards made, where 
necessary. In addition talks were 
given on the use of the library at the 
high school and to all the grades, appli- 
cation cards were given out and many 
new borrowers were the immediate re- 
sult. The Library Board offered a vote 
of thanks to the students for the assist- 
ance rendered. 

Milton College Library—The work 

of recataloguing the College Library, 
some 9000 volumes, was begun by the 
librarian Miss Mabel Maxson last 
summer. When the commission dis- 
covered the enormity of this task, con- 
sidering the fact that Miss Maxson was 
both librarian and teacher of Eng- 
lish in the College, and therefore much 
pressed for time, it was decided to give 
student assistance during the field prac- 
tice time. 
_ The two months’ work, that of Feb- 
ruary assigned to Miss Aiken, and March 
to Miss Tiffy, proved very profitable 
both to the library and the students. 
During this time 835 books were cata- 
logued and 2248 cards made by the stu- 
dents, the classes completed being His- 
tory, Travel, Collective biography and 
Sociology, besides Religion which was 
finished by the librarian. Each class 
of books worked on was gone over for 
discards, as it was found that some of 
the books were so old and of so little 
use on this account, that they were not 
worth recataloguing. It was also found 
necessary to do some reclassifying. Af- 
ter the completion of enough books to 
make the beginnings of a catalogue, the 
cards were filed and guides added. 
Miss Aiken then gave one talk to the 
members of the faculty and two to the 
students on the use of the catalogue and 
reference books, which was followed up 
by a set of reference questions on the 
use of the indexes and the dictionary 
prepared by Miss Tiffy the first of the 
month of March. The College students 
were required to hand in written an- 
Swers to these questions by the end of 
the month, thus affording them some 
actual practice in this kind of work. 
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Help was given in adjusting a few 
minor changes in the running of the li- 
brary. The periodical rack was labeled 
for the alphabetical arrangement of 
Magazines. All the unbound periodi- 
cals, numbering some twenty or more 
files, were gone over, sorted by volumes 
and put in pamphlet boxes, which were 
labeled and placed in an alphabetical 
arrangement on the top of the book 
stacks in the library and in the librar- 
ian’s Office. 

Library notes were written for the 
newspaper each week and bulletins with 
lists of books were displayed in the 
reading room. 

Monroe—During February and March 
of 1911 and 1912 students of the school 
had catalogued all the books in the Li- 
brary except the classes philosophy, re- 
ligion, philology, art, the reference 
books and the children’s collection. This 
year Miss Hardy and Mrs. Craig finished 
the general catalogue in February. In 
March, Miss Hardy revised the child- 
ren’s catalogue. 

The procedure was the same as in pre- 
vious years with the exception that each 
student chose her own subject headings 
and checked the A. L. A. List of Subject 
headings. The filing of cards, done by 
each, was carefully revised by the 
other. Six hundred and forty books were 
catalogued and 2489 cards were made. 

In February the children’s catalogue 
was taken apart and arranged in shelf 
list order. The classification was re- 
vised. The correct call number was in- 
dicated in the book and laid aside for 
the librarian to change pocket and label. 

In March Miss Hardy changed the Ex- 
pansive classification numbers on the 
catalogue cards for 650 books to the 
Decimal, under-lining all paging and 
subject headings in red ink. The cata- 
loguing was completed with the excep- 
tion of 115 books. 

Mrs. Craig did the publicity work dur- 
ing February. since she was to be there 
only one month. Each week annotated 
lists were sent to the two daily papers, 
the Times and the Journal. The books 
were displayed on the special shelves 
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with an appropriate poster. Lincoln’s 
birthday, Practical books for teachers, 
Modern plays, Books for men, Pieces to 
speak, were the subjects. On Washing- 
ton’s birthday pictures were hung in 
the Children’s room. When the High 
school presented the Merchant of Ven- 
ice, a poster and books on Shakespeare 
were exhibited. On the arrival of a 
traveling library of German books, Miss 
Hardy wrote a long article for the 
Green County Herald, a German paper, 
explaining its use, and noting the books. 
She made a poster and list on music at 
the time of the production of the Crea- 
tion by the Monroe Choral Union. A 
poster called ‘‘Are you interested’? was 
used for the exhibition of books in the 
300s. 

Miss Hardy spoke to the High school 
on the use of the library. Mrs. Craig 
talked to the County Training School. 
Instruction was given to all seventh and 
eighth grade pupils. They came to the 
library in groups of fifteen or twenty. 
The classification, the catalogue, and the 
use of Reader’s Guide was explained. 
Each child was given a problem for the 
catalogue which he was to solve at a 
future time. 

One evening a week each student was 
in charge of all reference and loan work. 

Stevens Point—Miss Beust was as- 
signed here for February. Her work 
was of a general nature with emphasis 
on club, school, and children’s work. 
Successful story hours were conducted, 
some attractive picture and bulletin dis- 
plays were arranged, and classes from 
the schools were given instruction 
in the use of the library. Miss Beust 
also prepared a large order of books 
both juvenile and adult for future pur- 
chase. An inventory was taken and ex- 
tensive publicity work accomplished. 

Prairie du Sac—lIn view of the fact 
that the J. S. Tripp library and hall was 
about ready for occupancy, it was a very 
opportune time to give help in the or- 
ganizing of the library. Accordingly 
Mrs. Craig and Miss Westgate were as- 
signed to this piece of work for the 
month of March. 


* 
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The library which consisted of about 
1200 volumes had been accessioned and 
partially classified, but it was found nec- 
essary to start almost from the begin- 
ning and do much mechanical work. 
With the assistance of the librarian and 
some help from a few high school stu- 
dents and an interested member of the 
board the students were able to thor- 
oughly systematize the library and 
make the necessary records and tools. 
All of the books were gone over for 
mending, rebinding or discarding. A 
large number were relabeled, the clas- 
sification was revised and completed. 
and the books were properly shelved. 
An inventory was taken and the acces- 
sion book checked up. A shelf list was 
made for the entire library and a dic- 
tionary catalogue for the adult class 
books. The children’s catalogue was 
nearly completed and sufficient instruc- 
tion given to the librarian so that she 
will be able to complete it. All maga- 
zines and pamphlets were arranged in 
boxes. : 

After the completion of the catalog 
talks on its use were given to the 7th 
and 8th grades and to each class in the 
high school, while one afternoon was de- 
voted to an explanation of this tool to 
the people of the town. Mrs. Craig and 
Miss Westgate carried on the story hour 
very successfully two Saturday after- 
noons and wrote library notes for the 
newspapers and made out a list of new 
books to be bought for the library. At 
the beginning of the month a social was 
held which brought the library some 
money for new books, and at the end 
of six weeks a sum of $61.00 was raised 
for the same purpose, through a series 
of chain luncheons, which did much in 
promoting sociability in the town and 
arousing general interest in the library. 

Tomahawk—A dictionary catalogue 
was made for this library during the 
field practice period. Miss Malmquist 
was in charge of the work, and was as- 
sisted by Miss Fisher in February and 
Miss Mattson in March. The library 
had previously been classified and shelf- 
listed. A title list had also been made, 
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and accordingly the work this year con- 
sisted in making the author and subject 
cards for the books. About 3,000 vol- 
umes were done, including two orders of 
new books, which were also classified 
and shelflisted. 4647 cards were made 
and 1781 old cards adapted. The pro- 
portion of fiction was large. 

The magazines were arranged and put 
into pamphlet boxes. About half the 
books were reshelved. Talks on the use 
of the library, the catalogue, and refer- 
ence books were given at the High 
school and to the four upper grades. A 
story hour was held on Saturday morn- 
ing for the first six grades. In addition 
the students assisted with the regular 
work of the library, took charge of the 
loan desk on several evenings, looked 
up references, helped with mending, etc. 
Miss Malmquist made out one book or- 
der and helped in book selection. 

West Allis—In January the library 
which had been housed in an upstairs 
room in a little school building, was 
moved into a small store building situ- 
ated on the main street in the business 
part of the city. This move made the 
library more accessible and an increase 
in circulation was felt at once. About 
the same time the city purchased a lot 
near the present library and petitioned 
Mr. Carnegie for $15,000.00 for a build- 
ing, which was granted in March. 

With the increased interest in the li- 
brary movement, which the securing of 
money for a building naturally brought, 
it was most fortunate that the question 
of thoroughly organizing the library had 
been considered, and student help from 
the library school assigned during 
March. Miss Dukes and Miss Brubaker 
spent a busy month here, putting the li- 
brary in good order. It was necessary 
to look over all of the books, stamp, 
pocket, label and make new book cards 
for all as well as to do much mending. 
After the books had been classified a 
complete shelf list was made and a cata- 
logue for the adult class books com- 
pleted. A good start was made on a 
children’s catalog. Magazines and pam- 
phlets were arranged in boxes and la- 
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beled. Newspaper notes were written 
each week, signs were printed for the 
library and bulletins placed by groups 
of books on special subjects aroused 
interest especially among the children 
who form the largest part of the bor- 
rowers in this library. 

The story hour was held for three 
Saturday mornings and as the library 
was not large enough to accommodate 
the children, a different school house was 
used each morning. The attendance 
at the first was 175. An order of new 
children’s books was added during the 
month, being donated by one member of 
the board who was greatly interested 
in this phase of the work. 


II. Student work in the field 


Miss Sawyer spent from a week to ten 
days in each of the following libraries 
during March: Neillsville, Mondovi, and 
Whitehall. Special emphasis was placed 
upon the technical and publicity work. 
At Neillsville a change was made from 
the bill method of accessioning to the 
book method, necessitating the acces- 
sioning of 1200 old books. The old shelf 
cards were withdrawn and the acces- 
sion number entered. Thirty-five new 
books were put through all their pro- 
cesses. Three story hours for different 
grades were conducted and instruction 
in the use of the library tools given the 
older pupils. Miss Sawyer took entire 
charge of the library during the three 
days the librarian attended the state 
meeting. Newspaper publicity received 
attention. 

At Mondovi the student weeded out 
useless documents and made the regular 
withdrawal records for those that had 
been catalogued. A new order of books 
was catalogued and library aids and 
bibliographies were put into usable 
shape. The magazines were sorted, the 
volumes to be bound were perfected and 
the left-overs used for the clipping and 
picture collection. 600 old books were 
accessioned. Thirty-five government 
documents were catalogued and classi- 
fied. An inventory of the children’s 
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books was taken. Story hours for 
grades 3 to 8 inclusive were conducted 
and classes from the 7 and 8 grades, the 
freshmen and sophomores in groups of 
ten, were given instruction in the use of 
the library tools. A bulletin was made 
and pictures arranged for a Rosa Bon- 
heur exhibit. Some newspaper adver- 
tising was put through. 

At Whitehall an inventory was taken 
and the incomplete shelf list and acces- 
sion book perfected. Picture and clip- 
ping collections were started. Fifty 
new books were put through all their 
processes and considerable mending 
was done. A “Spring Harbinger’ buile- 
tin was made and a bird exhibit ar- 
ranged. 

Assistance was furnished the Library 
at Park Falls for ten days at the request 
of the Board. Miss Calhoun classified 
all the non-fiction, labelled, and shelf 
listed it, also shelf listed part of the fic- 
tion and made a title list of the books 
done. Books were sorted to be dis- 
carded, rebound, or mended. A large 
number were recased or otherwise re- 
paired and instruction in book mending 
was given the librarian. Several notices 
of library hours were made to post in 
hotels and the depots, and labels and 
signs for the cases. 

The Seymour library needed assist- 
ance in cataloguing and the records 
needed revision; the librarian also 
wished instruction in regard to them. 
Miss Harris was appointed for three 
weeks’ assistance in March. With the 
aid of the librarian about 1200 books 
were handled, the classification revised, 
additional cards were made where need- 
ed, or supplied, when lacking. The 
shelving was revised and labels made. 

In December the library at Oakfield 
was moved into its new quarters in the 
town hall, which had just been com- 
pleted. Through a tag day enough 
money was raised to furnish the room. 
In order to help the librarian get the 
books and records in proper shape Miss 
Harris was sent here for a week at the 
end of March. The whole appearance 
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of the library was changed when the 
books had been mended, relabeled and 
both large and small shelf labels printed. 
The ribbon arrangement was adopted 
for both adult and children’s books. An 
inventory was taken, many books were 
reclassified, the shelf list was revised 
and all magazines and loose material 
was arranged in pamphlet boxes. 

These different field appointments, in 
different parts of the state were under 
the supervision of Miss Van Buren, Miss 
Carpenter, Miss Turvill, and Miss Mor- 
gan. 


Ill. Library visits of the staff 


The instructional staff made 138 vis- 
its to 98 libraries during February and 
March, a number of libraries being vis- 
ited several times; the libraries visited 
are listed as follows: 


Abbotsford 
Antigo 
Arcadia 
Ashland 
Augusta 
Baraboo 
Barron 
Bayfield 
Beaver Dam 
Beloit 


Green Bay 
Greenwood 
Hartford 
Hayward 
Horicon 
Hudson 
Hurley 
Independence 
Iron River 
Janesville 
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Neillsville 

North Freedom 
North Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Oakfield 

Park Falls 
Pewaukee 
Portage 
Plymouth 

Port Washington 
Prairie du Sac 
Prescott 
Reedsburg 
Rhinelander 

Rib Lake 

Ripon Public 
Ripon College 
Shawano 
Sheboygan 
Seymour 


Shell Lake 
Shullsburg 
South Milwaukee 
Sparta 
Stanley 
Stevens Point 
Sturgeon Bay 
Tomah 
Superior 
Tomahawk 
Two Rivers 
Viroqua 
Watertown 
Waupaca 
Wausau 
Wauwatosa 
West Allis 
West Bend 
Weyauwega 
Whitehall 


Summer Session 


June 21—August 1, 1913 


The eighteenth Summer Session of the 
Wisconsin Library School will be held 
in Madison, June 21 to August 1, 1913. 


Purpose of the Course 


Berlin 
Brandon 
Brodhead 
Burlington 
Chippewa Falls 
Clintonville 
Colfax 

Colby 
Cumberland 
Darlington 
Delavan 

De Pere 
Durand 
Edgerton 
Elkhorn 

Fond du Lac 
Fox Lake 
Glenwood 
Grand Rapids 


Jefferson 
Kaukauna 
Kewaunee 
Kilbourn 
Ladysmith 
Lake Mills 
Manitowoc 
Marshfield 
Mayville 
Medford 
Menomonie 
Menomonee Falls 
Merrill 

Milton College 
Milton Junction 
Mondovi 
Monroe 
Mosinee 
Necedah 


The Summer Session is designed to 
meet the needs of librarians of small 
public and school libraries, and of those 
assistants in libraries of all rank and 
size who are unable to take advantage 
of the training offered by the full year’s 
course of study. 


Course of Study 


Cataloguing, 20 lessons, Miss Carpenter 

Alphabeting, 5 lessons, Miss Turvill 

Decimal classification and book num- 
bers, 12 lessons, Miss Turvill 

Reference work, 15 lessons, Miss Hazel- 
tine 

Book selection, 10 lectures, Miss Hazel- 
tine ; 

Children’s work, 10 lectures, Miss van 
Buren 
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Library administration, 8 lectures, Miss 
van Buren 
Loan desk work, 6 lectures, Miss van 

Buren 
Library economy, including book buy- 

ing, accessioning, withdrawals, gifts, 

serials, shelf-listing, and mechanical 
practice, 5 lessons and 3 lectures, 

Miss Turvill 
Binding and mending, 6 lessons, Miss 

Turvill 
Library extension, publicity, the rela- 

tion of the library to the community, 

and other topics will have due recog- 
nition. A number of lectures will be 
given by prominent librarians. 

Certificates are granted to those who 
perform the work of the six weeks satis- 
factorily, and show that they have the 
personal qualifications necessary in suc- 
cessful library work. 

Admission—As the object of the Sum- 
mer Session is to train those already en- 
gaged in library work for more efficient 
service, only such candidates will be ad- 
mitted as come within this class. 

Application for admission should be 
made upon blanks, which will be sent 
upon request and must be filed before 
June 1. 
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Students must register at the Library 
School on June 21, to be ready for their 
first lecture appointment, Monday morn- 
ing, June 23, at 8:30. 

Tuition—There will be no charge for 
tuition to students who hold positions in 
Wisconsin libraries, or who bring cre- 
dentials showing definite appointments 
thereto. For others, the fee is $20 for 
the course. 

Board—Board and room may be had 
in Madison during the time of the Sum- 
mer Session for a price ranging from 
$6 to $7.50 a week. A list of desirable 
places will be found at the Library 
School office. 


Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin Libary School opens 
on September 24, 1913, with a year’s 
course of study. A catalogue will be 
sent on application. 

All correspondence regarding either 
the Summer Session or the regular ses- 
sion of the Library School should be ad- 
dressed to the Preceptor Miss Mary Emo- 
gene Hazeltine, Wisconsin Library School, 
Madison, Wis. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


What Some Libraries are Doing 


Baraboo—tThe library board and the 
school board of Baraboo co-operated in 
securing the services of Mrs. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen for March 24, for an 
afternoon story hour (free) to children 
and a lecture to adults in the evening. 
This was done in the hope, primarily, of 
creating a greater interest in best litera- 
ture for children on the part of parents 
and teachers. 

Miss Potter is preparing a list of 
stories to tell and stories to read aloud 
for the teachers in all the grades. These 
will be printed at the expense of the 
school board and will be distributed to 
local and rural school teachers. 


Chippewa Falls—In the co-operation 
of library and school the parochial 
school has not been neglected in Chip- 
pewa Falls. The sisters of the Notre 
Dame school are taking an active part 
in this co-operation. Classes from this 
school have been given instruction at 
the library in the use of the library and 
the students are becoming independent 
workers there. 

Grand Rapids—Through the feder- 
ated clubs of Grand Rapids and the 
Fathers and Mothers Club of Nekoosa, 
the librarian is arousing an active in- 
terest in best literature for children. 
Some special talks have been given on 

* the subject and Miss Eleanor Voswinkel- 
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Dorslen has been engaged for a talk to 
mothers and teachers on “Stories; what 
to tell and how to tell them” and for 
story hours with the children. 

Greenwood—The Greenwood public 
library, just organized, has determined 
to make its few volumes reach all classes 
and needs. To meet this end the book 
fund has been distributed as follows: 4% 
for children’s books, 1% for fiction and 
the remainder for practical books and 
entertaining non-fiction. 

The library committee entertained the 
public school teachers at the library, 
the evening before the general opening 
in order that the latter might examine 
all the juvenile books before circulation 
and ascertain what ones were most 
suited to their own needs. 

Necedah—A Junior Civic League has 
recently been organized. The library 
is co-operating by adding books on 


gardening and pictures on home, street 
and vacant lot improvement. 
Stanley—There is a very close co- 
operation here between the library and 
the Home Progress Club which is inter- 
esting itself especially in junior civic 


work. The library has become a source 
of inspiration and practical help to both 
the older and the younger civic workers. 
An announcement of one of the meetings 
of the club with program follows: 


Hicme Progress Meeting. 


Object—Enrichment of home life. 

Purpose accomplished by the coopera- 
tion of the Mothers, assisted by the 
Teachers, Librarian and others. 

Specific Aims: Health, Mental Train- 
ing, Moral Development. 

Place of Meeting: Public Library. 

Time: Wednesday Evening at 7:30. 

You are invited to be present. 


Program 


Social half hour. 
. Open—appropriate quotations. 
8. Purpose and plan of Home Pro- 
gress, Miss M. E. Dunn. 
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4. The home as the kindergarten of 
the classics, Miss Agnes Egan. 

5. Recitations—The small boy’s. 
troubles: a. Getting washed; b. Be- 
ing kept in at school; c. Second-hand 
things, Miss Leone Murley. 

6. Reading—The mother and child, 
Miss Alma Sterling. 

7. Questions—Answered by Mrs. 
Amy, Mrs. Starr, Miss Rena Bauer, Miss 
Emma Zlatnik. 

Weyauwega—tThis little library is es- 
pecially alive to the needs of the chil- 
dren. Every effort is being made to 
interest parents and teachers. Miss 
Eleanor Voswinkel-Dorselen of Tomah, 
a gifted story teller, was engaged re- 
cently to give a talk to adults and to 
tell stories to children. 

Whitehall—tThe library board enter- 
tained the city council recently at the 
library. Refreshments were served, 2 
talk on library aims and ideals was 
given by a commission worker, and 
some of the tools of the library were ex- 
hibited and explained. 


Chain Luncheons 


The chain luncheon idea is proving a 
very popular and successful way of rais- 
ing money for the library. It has been 
carried on with splendid results in a 
large number of towns in the state, and 
aside from the financial aid thus ob- 
tained, has proved to be the means 
whereby more general interest and an 
increased use of the library can be 
brought about. 

Mayville, a town of some 1800 popula- 
tion, recently made use of the scheme 
during two months, and at the end of 
that time had raised $100.00 and added 
a very large number of new borrowers 
to the library. 

In the beginning the plan of work was 
well advertised in the local paper, and 
at the same time some two hundred 
paper slips, 6x4 inches in size, with the 
rules printed upon them, were freely 
distributed in the town to the people 
who wished to entertain. As these rules 
may be of help to those contemplating 
this scheme a copy is given below: 
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Rules. 


1. Each hostess invites four guests. 

2. Each guest pays 10 cents. 

3. Each guest shall entertain four 
other guests the following week. 

4. Each hostess may entertain any 
day and in any way she desires. 

5. Each hostess shall serve either one 
kind of cake or sandwiches and one 
beverage. (No More.) 

6. Any hostess breaking rule No. 5, 
shall pay a fine of twenty-five cents. 

7. Any person who is invited the sec- 
ond time shall pay 10 cents but need 
not enter again unless she wishes. 

8. Immediately after the hostess has 
entertained she shall hand to the Li- 
brarian the list of her guests and the 
forty cents collected. 

9. A list of the persons already in- 
vited may be had at the Library. 

The Executive Board of the 
Library Association. 
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Just try this plan and be convinced 
of its possibilities and then let the li- 
braries adopt it as their method each 
year of raising money for new books, 
especially in the towns where the ap- 
propriation is small. 

An interested person in a town where 
the chain luncheons recently brought 
the library over $60.00 writes—‘‘I be- 
lieve the sociality was worth more 
than the money. One lady who was in- 
vited to four luncheons said she ‘‘en- 
joyed it.” “Why!” she exclaimed “I 
have not been out so much in two 
years.”’ Another woman who had been 
invited to eight luncheons and had en- 
tertained only once was most enthusias- 
tic and asked the librarian to get some 
more German books as she had read all 
the library contained twice over. 

M. F. C. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Augusta. One hundred fifty cards 
have been placed in various parts of the 
city calling attention to the public li- 
brary. 

A season of Chautauqua lectures will 
be held during the coming summer for 
the benefit of the local library. 

Clinton. A new city hall will contain 
quarters for a village library. 

Durand. Library Day was recently 
observed by the townspeople. 

Green Bay. The library has closed 
its story hour period until next fall. 

Kewaunee. The receipts of the li- 
brary ball recently held in Kewaunee 
netted the library in the neighborhood 
of $100. As is always the case, the 
monetary returns were not the only pro- 
fit realized. Not only was the event an 
enjoyable one socially, but it constituted 
a publicity measure that brought home 
to many the existence of the library and 
the possibilities of its use. 


The Kilbourn public li- 
brary building was dedicated on March 
22. 

Madison. 
brary donated by Andrew Carnegie has 
been opened for business. 


Kilbourn. 


The east side branch li- 


Milwaukee. Charles, E. McLenegan, 
librarian, gave a talk on A Boy’s Read- 
ing, at the Westminister Presbyterian 
Church. 

Nekoosa. Miss Voswinkel librarian 
at Tomah, and Miss van Buren, of the 
library commission, recently spoke on 
Childrens’ Literature at a meeting of 
the Mothers’ Club. 

New London. A civic improvement 
league was organized by Miss Stearns to 
work for the local library and other city 
activities. 

Miss Stearns gave a stereopticon lec- 
ture on library buildings, the council 
having passed the ordinance for a build- 
ing by a unanimous vote. 
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Oconomowoc. A telephone has been 
placed in the public library to be used 
in renewing books, or in securing infor- 
mation concerning books and material 
on any subject. 

Plymouth. Miss Stearns gave a lec- 
ture illustrated by stereopticon views in 
the interest of a Carnegie library. Miss 
Stearns answered all the objections 
raised to the accepting of a gift. 

Prairie du Sac. J.S. Tripp has given 
the library a large file of Harper’s maga- 
zine and Atlantic monthly. 

Racine. An address was given at the 
local library by A. A. Fiske, the local 
park board secretary on ‘‘What a com- 
plete system of playgrounds should 
mean to the young people of Racine.”’ 

Rice Lake. Mrs. James L. Robbins 
has resigned and is succeeded by Miss 
Mildred Dean. 

River Falls. A _ traveling library 
from the Wisconsin library commission 
has been placed in the Woman’s rest 
room in the new city hall. The books 
were secured at the suggestion of Miss 
Stearns by the Improvement League. 

Shawano. Katherine Hayter has 
been elected librarian to succeed 
Lulu M. Roberts, resigned. 

Miss Stearns recently gave a lecture 
illustrated with views of library build- 
ings to arouse interest in securing a 
Carnegie structure. 

Shell Lake. A dance was recently 
given for the benefit of the library. 

Shullsburg. The public library is 
establishing a historical museum. 

Stevens Point. The annual library 
ball was given on April 11th for the 
benefit of the library. , 
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Two Rivers. Andrew Carnegie has 
donated $12,500 for a library building 
which will probably be erected on the 
site of the Joseph Mann public library. 

Waukesha. The round table confer- 
ence, an organization of young men, 
has given the local library $150 as a 
part of the proceeds of a recent enter- 
tainment. 

Waupaca. A _ referendum on the 
question of securing a Carnegie build- 
ing carried at the spring election by a 
majority of 200 votes. A site is now 
being secured. 

West Allis. A gift of $15,000 has 
been received from Andrew Carnegie 
and a site has been secured. 

Wittenberg. Mr. Jones, local princi- 
pal of the school, has given the library 
fifteen volumes. The woman’s club 
netted $90.00 from its winter lecture 
course for the library. Miss Stearns 
gave one of the lectures for the univer- 
sity extension division. 

Wonewoc. The library has been 
moved to a new room located in the 
basement of the old brick high school 
building. This room is about 30x40 
feet, was excavated to make it of suf- 
ficient height, supplied with cement 
floor, metal ceiling, two large front 
windows, and half glass door, at a total 
cost of somewhat over $500. Funds 
were raised by local subscriptions, do- 
nations, entertainments, etc. The as- 
sociation is still somewhat in debt but 
expects to dispose of same by continu- 
ing past operations. The rebuilding 
for the present quarters was done last 
fall. 





NECROLOGY 


The library interests at Ft. Atkinson 
suffered a distinct loss when Mr. Arthur 
M. Webb died February 24th. Mr. 
Webb had been president of the library 
board at Ft. Atkinson for sometime and 
had for many years been active in push- 
ing library interests in the community. 


It was he who organized and completed 
the first subscription of $3,000 to buy 
the present library building and site and 
later the subscription of $1,000 for ad- 


ditional land. The library as it stands 
is largely a monument to his energy and 
interest in the institution. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin pub- 
lished bi-monthly at Madiso., Wiscon- 
sin: 

Editor, M. S. Dudgeon, Secretary, 
Madison, Wis., Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. 

Commission. 

The Wisconsin Library Bulletin is 
published by the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, a commission in the nature 
of a corporation, whose function it is to 
advise, counsel, and instruct regarding 
the maintenance of free public libraries, 


t 
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to maintain traveling libraries, and to 


aid in the instruction of librarians. This ~ 
bulletin is published as a means of per- 
forming this function. 
brary authorities in general in the state 

free of charge and is sent to subscribers | 
outside the state upon the payment of 4 


It is sent to li- | 


25c subscription. 
(Signed) M. S. Dudgeon. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this lst day of October, 1912. ; 
(Signed) A. L. Mayers, 


Notary Public, Dane County, Wisconsin. 


(My commission expires April 12, | 
1914.) j 








